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ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS IN THE 
SMALLER CITIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The demand for Bulletin. 1915. No. 44. School In the Smaller 

Cities, having Im*cii so great that the .supply wus soon exbuusUnl. und the de- 
niaud for it still being gijpui, a new- hullctln regarding I he administration of 
schools in tile smaller cities has been prepared. The information contained 
in It was collected by means of u questionnaire, to which about 520 superin- 
tendents in cities of from 5.000 to 30.000 pttpufrttion replied. Tile aim has been 
to present not only the duta collected but- ulso certain well-established princi- 
ples of sdiool administration. ^ 

THE. SCHOOL BOARD. 

** ' METHOD OF CHOOSING BOARD MEMBERS. 

The usual method of choosing school board members is election at large. In 
417, or 80.8 jier cent, of tin* 510 cities reporting, tin* board Is elected by the 
people; and la 99. or 19.2 per cent, it is appointed by the mayor, city council, 
or commission* Of the 99 boards appointed. 3^ are appointed by the mayor 
and 07 by the council or commission. Most of the Static huving general laws 
regarding the method of choosing s^ity school boards provide for election. by the 
people. (Seep. 7.) , 

Students of school administration almost without exception favor an elec- 
tive board, especially In the smaller cities. They say thu| appointment by ibe 
mayor or* city council places the schools too far away from the t>eople, and 
that the people take more interest in the schools if they elect the\ board. It 
{minted out. that in some cities where boards are npiiointed the mayor or the 
members of the city council control the schools to a very great degree, so that 
anyone seeking uu up|H>Jntment or a contract neetis only to obtain Uie approval 
of the muyor or the members of tin* council.. In brief, an uppointive board is 
too often the tool of the mayor or council, many times not working for the inter- 
est of the sehoqfs but for Hie interest of party. If the council appoints, there 
is temptation on the part of Its Individual members to dlctate^jioUcles to the 
sdiool board and to inflm^ee it to elect such janitors and teachers as they may ■ 
suggest. Iu other words. ap|»olntment by- either the mayor Or city council tends 
to entangle the schools In petty city and ward polities. , 

It is recognized, however, that whatever method is employed In selecting 
hoard members, objectionable political methods may he nlid will be .used until 
the people realfy demand efficient management of their schools by their repre- 
sentatives. The people can demand tills from either an elective or an uppointive 
board, but they cau best demand efficiency from a board they themselves elect * 
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6IZE OF SCHOOL BOA|g>3. 

.I,mTf M ,n*r‘ V ?! r ° f ™ S " ,i,IU,r ri « , « reporting have hoards nf o,j,i e„. 
" of n, " re ‘ ""' ,,ll,l ‘ rs ‘■acli, ns uni)- la? seen from the following: 

► M'tributiop of vines accord iug to size »f school board. ’ 
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, h ^™ Ctlcally . of tl,e citk,s 1,avl "B bourds of more tlmu seven members are 
those governed, , special hnv or special charter. For general State .laws gov 
eraing the size of city boards of education 'see page 7 

b “' r . d ka * hec-ome so nearly general, and Its efficiency compared 
°* a large board bo clearly demonsirated, that it Is scarcely necessary to dl< 
cues this phase of school administration. necessary to dls 

^The following, testimony of several school board memliers who have served 
on large -flHthpp small boards „,ay. however, be Interesting: 

reasons tdv sa'f e^ \vltu S*J h * 3 «• o^ssary t'o do business and is 

with dispatch! ° IUWre ^ ,ni1 ‘ ,h ‘‘ business can be transacted 

«n£Xra 8 ca y n “do Xl'V-Z* 8 «?“*bo*»tf member has shown me that r. 

- Responsibility ,s cen.rahzed'Lr^^r^m, 8 * 

A “ , " e " ,,M?r, ‘ '* llk “ ly to * «*•*>«* ^ one man. 

v A 8nl,ll bward lncreases Personal responsibility of members 

TtlJn CeUt l y ft , l,ourd of 22 member*. , Now we have a 

sSSsSpBH : 

s • 

■. mHSSLSS sswsk 

8 ^“° l surYey reports “dvocate small school boargs. For Instance the 

8 J^ C t:° ryey reP ° r * * vcolnme,,d8 thut the. board of education In that 
d»7 be reduced from*) to 5 members. The reason, for the recommend S 
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A board of 5, one that could moot in a smaller rpoin and around a single table, 
and wltli'-moro board mid loss committee potion, would bnndle the educational 
business nmiv quickly. more ex|H»dltlotisly, and more efficiently tlmn a board 
of 10 members, and with fewer conflicts with its executive officers and fewer 
it*\ ci'Sii IS ot action. A la rue board almost always lends* to iinmvessury jlisctis- 
sion, tual often bus to reverse it.se|f. . 

An argument sometimes udvtmced In favor of n large school board la* that a 
* board shonbhbe representative of the many fmints of view and of the defferent 

vocational find s'tteial ehisses. On this |>oliit the school survey report of Suutb 
Head, lnd. ( makes dear the absurdity of such arguments, saying: j 

As a matter of fact. even, a large board of 12 or 15 members can I^rsoually 
represent but a few of the ninny soeinl and volitional classes in the community. ! 

The way to take cure oMhe many pojnts*of view is not to till tip the hoard with . 

u large number of men: it is* rather to choose curefully a very few men of \ 

sound judgment who knoft the eoinmuidty and the needs of t hi?* community, i 

and whose business or other atlUlutious are iiol such as to limit their bide- j 

pendence of lit. These men can then at open meetings bear the claims 

of every interest ml class. ^ ' i 

No one ntii say with absolute certainty that a board of 5 Is more efficient 
than a board of 7 members, but on. the whole the smaller, number can well serve ’ 
any of t^o smaller cities. In fact, some very deficient city school system* are- 
administered by boards of only It members. 

• 

LENGTH OK TERM. 

Of 51d cities reporting. 25 elect school-board members for n term of tw*o 
years. ‘JGIJ for a term of three years, 77 for u term of four years. 30 for a jteriu 
of five years, 82 for a term of six years, and 3 for u term of seven years^ For 
State laws governlng'tbe subject see page 7. . . > 

Iu a few cities* the teruis of all the board members expire at the same* time. 

* - This means rhuUu.new board may come into force knowing nothing about the 
schools or about >lie policies iuauguruted by former boards, which policies It 
may be highly desirable to retuln. Under the plan of entire renewal it Is too 
eusy.for a new bourd unwittingly and through ignorance of eonditidfts to allow 
good policies to lupse which 'have been. Inuuguru ted only ufter strenuous en- 
deavor. Furthermore, the school corps Is always uncertain as to a continuation 
of policies alreudy entered upon. >i 

A long term with purtlul renewal usually means ji settled administrative policy. 

A short term often fails to afford board members .an opimrtunlty to work out 
, ^ some necessary reform, qjin the whole, the length of term should be live years 
for boards composed of 5 members and six or ^even years for boards composed 
/ j of 7 members. * J 

, The school survey reports making recommendations regarding the tenure of 
board members would have the term of office from four to seven years* with one 
member retiring euch year, or at least not more than two members reflrlug at a 
time. > ' ■ ! 

The Leavenworth, Kans., school surrey staff says in regard to the tenure of 
N * board members > # . 

Frequent elections under the old system (2-year term) led to mafiy short 
terms and consequently to a lack of the necessary, continuity of service to 
produce high efficiency. The new taethod of election for four years Is sure to 
, work a helpful reform along this line. 

There are two .weaknesses inseparable from short terms In public service *cor- 
- poratlons. One is that the duties required are so complex that the novice may 
- assume little responsibility and become a figurehead. The other is a far more 
serious laager It if generally recognised that in a democracy like ours the 
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QLALIFICATIONS. 

. iP nUlli-ailMns „f s, h,H.i.|„.,,r.l ........Imts vary s„ vn-aHv In the 
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Thu r i,V " " '• ™l ami write." 

Thu <iuestl..n Is Kom. tln.us «sk.,l. What v,s-„tl..„s sb.mld l.avu the luruvst 
reprraunt.itli.il ,H.„r,ls af Vtlmatlon? x„ sav \vi,h any uJ^- , 
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possible , that a board umii|».s.,| ,,f mun ru|.r..su.,tlni{ thu different v.K-atlons will 
. Insure a butter-bulai.ml admlnlstralha, that, a l,,'.„W cu.hia l? ed almost uutirultv 
of physicians, lawyers, or bankers. In tcuneral. It Is true tbat*a bourd of eilu 

s;rtr^;r ,, , up ai T* 

yet tins matter should lx» itlven only secondary thought. 

^Phr thouKht has often been expressed thut there should Im.nn educational 
teat for hoard members. Some pertains -ws.uld have as a Rtnndanl graduation 
front high school or college. Men arid women who have been graduated from 
high school or college should make the best school-board members, for they 

^ U n.H be ;n ,0re r nVer “ ,,t W “ 1 ‘ 8C " 00 ' ““>•««" l but 'many men who Itave' 
zj?, ^ “ <IV * ,lUfw ot Wgh“achoola. or colleKea are must: irdent aup- 
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porters of progressive schools, while sometimes inen and women who grtidu* 
«t»*d. from high school or college years ago have no conception whatever of 
iniHlorii cdiirnltuiml denmiids. OhTthne college men ami women' on Imnrds of 
education may mean a city school system completely out of touch with life. In 
hrief f tlie chief qiialillratioh for* school -hoard membership should Is* Inkiness/ 
sense; a 'desire to Improve the schools, and a willingness to hand over the.m'tual 
running of the schools to^paid ex|H*rts. Unl> men nhd s W'tim*(i should In* elated 
wtm h;t\c vision dial' who arc willing to re«*ogniz> that their fiiiicthui is to 
forum late and to adopt policies to Ik* curried out t»y the su(»criu(eudeut ami hia 
assistants. » 


Til K PAID HOARD. 
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Fortunately In none of the smaller pities Is thorp \yimt may be termer I a 
saluried board of edinatiou. In some cities there/ is /i small fee of $oU or 
ill** a year. Tlniugli, no student of school mlmniisfrailon woiih) think of 
mhoctitiiig a Mild Ismrd. iKvnsfmiully some laymirii takes It- u|*»n himself to 
advocate paying hoanl memlH*rs a salary, only iWimtly u former promiuciit 
hoard member publicly advocated that the *v\mw lrnard In his city should tie 
coiU|Hised ,4 tlm*e i.tcmhers und paid a salary so that they could devote all their 
time to the schools. This would •li^v r |ila(*tfd tin/ management of public educa* 
tl"i> In Hint city In flu* hands- of tfiynnif. whereas it Isdoiigs to ex|H*rls. 

t mhaihtisHy the -leellng that boards of educa/tloii should not Is* paid even a 
nominal he Is luls«*d upon Ihu belief that the se/vhvs of a higher type of citizep 
can ordinarily In* secured if no pay Is Riven, yven the paying of but a nominal 
fee attracts some Arsons who but for it would hot* he Interests! in the work 
of tlie hoard, obviously, ihtsoiis who have id' more Interest in the schools than 
this should not Im» |x*rinlttcd to btvouie hoard/ members. lCx|terlcmv slams that 
tlie public-spirited citizen who has the welfare of the schools at beart will not 
he deterrid from t*t*rv lug mi the Ismrd of iH^icatlon through failure to receive a 
salary or fee. • / 

s 

TERRITORY FROM WHICH EJECTED OR APPOINTED. 

/ 

t^f -11 7 honnls iltM’ted by the people. 38B. or 93 |s*r cent, are elected ait large, 
and tmly *JH. or 7 ijer cent. by wards, iff <M» hoards appointed by city otHciala, 
l*. r » ure appointed to represent the entire city. The ward system of chvtlng 
schooMMiariJ nh'inhcrs has evidently uln/osl diKHppenn*d. and will no doubt dis- 
appear entirely wtflilu tlie next few ykirs. 

This system wan omv, amidst III Is In the cities yet having ward oh*ctiom*. 
most pernicious iu its effect U] m*u the M*htNtls. School-hoard members under this 
plan do not consider themselves responsible to the' |K*bpb* of Hie city 'hilt to thg - 
|H*<tpU* of their ?i*spective wards. * I II get all I can for my ward ” Is Hie slogan. 
This is done by trading or *'l«»g roll dm*.*' The' board mem her -who .can not or 
will not piny the game g€*ts hut UUlf for his ward as a rule. . Iiy the election 
of teachers. wunMnuird members aiA* often permitted to iioniiuiite teachers for 
their own wards. Another evil of fflie system is that each ward must have. Its 
own school building. Practically every city that ever had the .ward system 
now lids too. muuy schdhl build] it being no unusiiui thing to Hud Hue or 
more elementary school buildings./ or one to each ward in cjtles of not more 
than 1D.DOO population, whefeus/two or three 1 buildings well located .would 
serve the city much lietter; they would be less expensive 'to operate abd aKtiie 
sutue time would provide better j»cliool facilities. 
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• administration OF schools in smaller cities. 

The following are typical replies made by school-board members who have 

- - 
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•i«? em *l el ^« 0 L scl, i K>l boards must be elected at large and not bv’ wnr.k- 

ffi 5W, jris 

and lose right, of the Interests of other potions wTlTm^ "■■ ^vatcr ‘Zl! . 
^ Good men are frequently more popular In the town than thev are | n ihelr own 

40 

The general opinion of those superintendents who have worked for hoards 
elected by wards and for hoards elected at large is that better board members 
are elected under the latter plan. They say : 

Only the better class of business and professional men are now elected. 

0f L a* wh^e U dlXlct DOt U ° mlnate ' Member8 D" 11 together better in Interest 

Representative citizens are elected, discarding the election of ward favorites. 
Men with broader conception of the function of the school are elected. 

Election at large eliminates bargaining and log rolling. 

The numerous school survey reports are tfnanlmous in declaring that election 
dt large Is superior to election by wards. For example, the stair that made a 
*22* , the schools of Janesville, Wls., where two board members were " 
elected at large and one member from each ward, emphatically declared that 

^^to^Mys ft!^er Uated 8h9UW *** abolr " bed , at first opportunity. 

•f the protense that the Interests 

, wlU ba bttUr takon cars of under asystsm of ward rsprosaata^ • 
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Uod. .Ward interests see things with ope eye and that only partly open. 
* • ' • The point to be considered is that the present form of organization 
lends itself well to ward manipulation. ♦ ♦ * Another condition resulting 

from ward selection, which is perhups equally bad, is that which automatically 
prevents the selection of some of the city’s most able men for membership on 
the board. ' , 

cm BOARDS OF EDUCATION A^ PROVIDED BT STATE LAW. 

Alabama.— In towns having 2,000 or more inhabitants, 0 members; term, 6 years; ap* 
policed by the council or other governing body. 

Arizona . — Members, 8; term, 8 years; elected st large. 

Arkantae. — Members, 6; term, 8 years; elected at lArge. 

Colorado. — In districts containing a school population of 1,000 or over, 8 members; 
term. 6 years; elected at large. 

Valifomia . — Except where city boards are otherwise authorized by law. members, 3; 
term. 3 years; elected st large. 

t Delaware. — Special school districts, members, 8; term. 8 years; elected at iarge. 

Flot'ida.-r - Special school districts, members. 3;. term. 2 years; elected at large. 

Idaho. — Members. 0; term, 3 years ; fleeted- at lurgt*. 

Minnie, — In districts having a population of not fewer than 1,000 and not more than 
100,04)0, not governed by speclai act. 0 members and president, and 3 additional members 
for additional 10,000 Inhabitants, no board, to exceed 15 members. 

Indiana, — Cities of 100.000 population and over. 5 members; term, 4 years; elected at 
large; cities, 00,000 to 63,000 population, 0 members; term, 4 years; elected at large. 
Cities under 50,000 populatjpn, 8 members ; term, 3 yearns appointed by the council. 

Iowa. — In any district including all or part of a city of the first class, or a city under 
special charter, 7 members; term, 3 years; elected at large. Other Independent city 
district, 0 members; term, 8 years. 

Aansas.— Cities of flrs.t and second' class, except those having a population of not more 
than 50,000 and leas than 70,000, 6 members ; term. .4 years; elected at large. 

Kentucky . — Cities of first and second class, 6 members; term, 4 years; elected at large. 
Third clase, 2 members from each ward ; elected by voters of entire city ; term, 4 yean. 

Louisiana. — Parish school board. Elected by voters of each* police Jury ward, one 
member for each police juror In the ward. Term, 6 years. 

MaatachuaetU . — Town school committee, any number of persona divisible by 8 which 
the town has decided to elect Term, 8 years : elected at large. 

Michigan. — Cities 100,000 to 250,000 population, 9 members; elected at Urge; term, 
8 years. . District* of third class, population, 12,000 to 75,000, 0 members ; term, 0 years ; 
elected at large. * 

Mieeleeippi. — Members, 6 ; term, 8 years ; appointed by mayor and board of aldermen. 

Missouri. — Members, 6; term, 8 years; elected at large. 

Montana.— Districts^ having a population of 8,000 or more, 7 members; term, 8 years; 
elected at large. Districts having a population of 1,000 or more and 'less than 8.000, 
5 members; term, 8. years; elected at large. 

Nebraska . — Members, 6; term, 8 years; elected at large. In cities having less than 
40,000 Inhabitants and more than 6,000 the board of education shall, at option of school 
district, consist of 9 members for a term of 8 years. In cities haring more than 40,000 
and less than 100,000 population, 6 members for a term of 6 years. 

Nevada. — Districts having morp than 1,500 school-census children, 6 members; elected, 
at large; term, 4. years. 

Nets Jersey. — In dty school districts having less than 45,000 population, 6 members; 
appointed mayor; £erm, 5 years. 45,000 or more population, 9 members; appointed 
by mayor; term, 8 years. 

Neto Mexico. — Members,- 5 ; elected at large ; term, 4 year*. . 

Veto York.-^Memben not les* than 8 nor more than 9 ; elected by people or appointed * 
by mayor or council ; term, 6 years. 

Morth Dakota . — In cities not organised under general law, 7 members ; term, 8 years ; 
sleeted at ldrgt. Cities as independent districts, i member from each ward ; If an even 
number of wards, 1 member at large ; if an odd Dumber, 2 members at large ; term, 

8 yean. . | 

Ohio,— Cities of less than 50,000 population,' not less than 8 nor more than 5 mem- 
bers ; elected at large. Cities of 50,000 to 150,000 population, net less than 2 nor more 
than 7 members ; eltctsd at large; and not less than 2 nor more than *12 from eubdlstrlcts. 
Cities of 160,000 . population or more, net less than 6 nor mors than 7 members; elected 
at largo j farm, 4 ympto fp aaeh eaaa. 
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Oklahoma. One member from each war<l and one from outlvlna terrl'ton* «... - 

»ar« - TV? .'r nor dtles of the Arat claim. 3 member ■ *10™' 4 

yearn, el».»*ied at larxe. CMlo* having mon* than r, 0.000 population metnhem from 

K TraZTuLl b ;r ^ B,,n,H s V'^; : Tc^ ,r,,m p?c " 

year.: elected M, liraJ" ° r W "****»>»• «Mta. 8 member,; term. 5 

Pennsylvania . — IHstrktHof rtrat Hans. ponuliitl^ unit m*,. r i ^ 
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tZ7h"" 'T” “ a .v«rs : ai.polnt.st by mayor and aldemien 

££ ' l<,B ° f , " ,r ' 1 ro '" ,,h ''""H'-ls. 3 members: term. 3 years'; elected at 
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educational system; the prevention of unwise legislation by the- city V by the 
legislature; ami the representation of the needs and policies of the school system 
before the people of the city and of the State. These larger ’needs are far more 
important, but are almost sure to be neglected if a board of school directors 
attempts to manage too minutely the details of school administration. 

In some of the smaller cities, citizens, teachers, and others take their troubles 
to individual members of the board with the thought that such individuals, by 
reason of the fact that they. chance to he members of the board of education, 
have greater powers than other individuals in the community. The fact is, 
however, that an individual hoard member, unless authorized by the board to do 
certain things, has no more authority In school matters th(m has any other 
person in Nie city; in fact, a hoard moinhef does not have as much authority 
hs the Janitor. Indeed, a board. Weather acting as an .individual has no more 
right to give orders to a Janitor of a school building than has any other citizen. 

Mrtny a school-board member would nvnjd much trouble if he would refer alf 
persons seeking this or that thing to the su)>erintendent of schools, saying; 

After the.su perl nrendent lias rendered his decision, you may, if you iire not 
satisfied with It. appeal to the>honrd of education lmf I as an individual board 
member can* do. nothing. It will require the aytion of the entire hoard. 

The school hoard should hear no complaint until after the superintendent has 
passed Judgment. Regarding this point the Butte. (Mont.) survey committee 
says : 

Rook 'agents, supply agents, nppjtcants for teachers* positions, disgruntled 
teacher and principals, and all others seeking favors in the -school department 
should at once he referred to the superintendent of schools, with the slinpl t e 
statement that the hoard niukes It a rule to take no action in such matters except 
upon his recommendation. When 11^ is understood, the board members will he 
suved the waste -of much valuable time and the efficiency of the educational 
servire will be greatly Improved. 

Theisen. in his study* of the city siqiorintendcnt nnd the hoard of education, 
got the Judgments of students of school administration and others regarr^ng 
, the duties of a hoard o? education. These duties, arranged in the order of 
their Importance, are: * 

1. Select the chief executive officer and support him* In the discharge of his 

duties. 

2. Pass upon the annual budget for maintenance prepared by the chief execu- 

tive and his assistants (hudget including sources and amount of revenue 
available, as well as expenditures). 1 

3. Debate and pass upon recommendations of chief executive for additional 

capital outlays— buildings, sites, improvements— and determine the means 
of financing such outlays; e. g.. bonds, loans. 

4. Advise with the chief executive, affording a group judgment, on his recom- 

mendations for extensions or readjustments of the scorie of educational 
activities. 

r». Appoint (upon nomination nnd recommendation of the chief executive) 
teachers, principals, and suj>ervisnrs. ' 

6. Determine, after cofruiltatlon nnd discussion with the chief executive, the 
schedule of salaries. . 

1. Require and consider; report of the business transacted or pending and of 
the financial status of the system. 

B. TFtequIre and discuss report of the chief executive concerning progress of** 
the schools. In terms* of achievements of pupils, teachers, supervisors. 

9. Adopt, upon consultation with the chief executive, a set of by-in ws or rules 
for the government of the school system; I. e„ designate authority of 
executive and administrative officers and duties to he performed by* the 
board or Its committees. . , . , 




* 


( 
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10. Pans upon architect's plana, approved by the chief executive and hla aa- 
« f, * s ^ nn ^ g * ^ or buildings that have been authorized. 

11. Represent needs of the schools before city authorities or the leffialaturp 

B ^sr.ssssr-.-s 

• ^,SS!K£3wS»? “» »•»“" — 

i« 5fK« Sen, i n0Pf,S ° f 0, S ® c , hools before Ihe public; 1. e., presa, platform 
16. Se/\e ns la.t men. ready (even after retiring from the hoard) to chamnlon 
school needs and to further public aupport of the achoola; e. g., aa othen- 
chnmphin pood atreeta, parka. * err 

17 AC ',?r.,' i lh'" f " f ? nrtl ,, , ppPH 1 for teachers, supervisors, and patrons In cases 

apta.^rXh,"'^tn ha8 ^ bWD »° M *°? of ® r W 

“ a,um or - 
10. \ Isit the schools, observe or Investigate the efficiency of Instruction. 

It la not passible to discuss all these duties, but several of the most Important 
are briefly discussed. 

- Se ’ ection of a superintendent. The biggest problem now and then confronting 
a school board Is the selection of n superintendent. The first thing to do Is to 
decide wlint qualifications a superintendent should have. If a board expects 
to run the school itself without consulting the superintendent, it should look 
for a man who will quietly acquiesce, for if It does not elect such a man It 
may have a fight on its hands, as it should have. If, however, a board is 
looking for a man to run the schools. It needs a man with force of character 
backed up by education ant^experlence. 

Though u college degree is not absolutely essential to the success of a super- 
Inteqdent, few school boards now elect men or women who have not had a 
college course and possibly some graduate courses. 

Experience as teacher or supervisor is usually required. In cities of 5000 
oi^rnone population it Is a rare occurrence for anyone to be elected as superin- 
tendent who bis* not had experience In some supervisory position, either as 
superintendent In a smaller place or ns an elementary or high-school principal 
In many of the smaller cities the hlgh-schooi principal la promoted to the 
superintendency. Often this is a mistake, especially If he has never had any 
experience In supervising elementary schools or has not made any study of 
city school administration problems. A college graduate without • experience 
but who has made a study of city school administration would, other things 
being equal, make a better superintendent than a highschool principal who 
has never been Interested in problems of city school administration but only 
In the narrow routine of the management of high-school classes. 

Having determined what educational qualification* and experience an appll- 
cant for the superlntendency should possess, how may a board determine 
whether he has been successful and whether hie character to such aa to warrant 
bis election? 

Too often school boards give undue weight to letters of recommendation. 
All the recommendations an applicant carries with him are good. Instead of 
relying on recommendations written "to whom it may concern," the better 
plan to to have the applicant submit a list of references to whom the secretary 
may write or with whom members, of the board may converse. 

Some boards have adopted the plan of going over all the applications care- ' 
fully and eliminating all hut five or six of the most promising. An Investl* 
Ottos committee, or the entire board, If a small one, visits the cities wham 
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tli<> applicants nre supervising. Inquiries made of Business and professional 
men usually reveal the status of the stfperlntondent' In that city. A school 
hoard employing this method visited a city and on Inquiry of some of the 
.prominent business .nnd professional men discovered that only one or two 
knew anything about tin- schools. Several did not- know the name of the super- 
intendent. who had been In the city for seven years. T.hla committee, being 
In search of a man who possessed, among other qualifications, the power to 
make himself felt In the community, wisely mhde no further Inquiries. 
Committees looking up the record of . applicants Interview the applicant a' 

. enemies as well aa their friends. This Is only fair to the board and usually 
to the applicant. A committee that was looking fiat a superintendent discovered 
that a promising applicant had some enemies. These wpre Interviewed. One 
- said. ‘•The sooner* you take oar superintendent the- hotter It will be for/WR 
town.” The committee questioned hint for a few 'minutes and discovered^ that 
the superintendent had refused to nominate this ipan’s daughter for a position 
in the schools. Another wTfd that the tax rate had been Increased because the 
superintendent find Introduced some new things, such as manual training, draw- 
ing. and evening schools. One of the committee, shaking of this Incident, 
said that, the superintendent's enemies gave him a better recommendation than 
his friends. 

I>r. N. O. Schaeffer, sinking of the necessity of looking Into the past and 
the present of an applicant for a auperlntcndency. says: 

Where a man has made no enemies it Is proof that he has never taken a stand 
or waged a light on any of the great moral questions of the day. And then after 
consulting the mans friends and eifeinles. It behooves the Inquirer to’learn 
«h." lie can from those who occupy n position of Indifference. In that way 
you have the best criterion you can get to test Ahe qualities of a candidate 
> for tlw position of superintendent Some mis tuts have been made in the 
_ of superintendents. If the directors had asked not merely the friends 

hut Ms,, the enemies nnd then submitted the Inquiry to those taking no aid* 

wc find t^Hay ^ ? Qmll< " ,p ' ,hey wouM have avoided some of the blundira 

Jinny of the boards in the smaller cities are still flooded with applications 
when a vacancy occurs In the superintendency, since they give out the Impres- 
sion that the posltlou should bo sought. On the contrary, the board should seek 
(ho mini. | 

A school hoard was advertising for a superintendent, ami when applicants 
went to see the president of the hoard he asked them a few quostloQ* and read 
over their testjmonlala. He. then told them to see the other members.of the board 
and to die a written application with the secretary. Onp day aa applicant 
Introduced himself, and when asked a few questions an^ told to visit the 
other members of the board, he said : 9 

Is this all you want to knou^fhout me? If yon are not pushing yoltr In- 
, qulrles any further with the appllcnnts. I do not wish to be' considered If 
you nre really looking tor n auperlntendent, I wish that you would look up 

h!iVe^Sone tlil« K '' 1 1101 a " y °* the "° ,her member * of the board until you 

The president of the board, \vhn whs n keetr business mnn, Immediately saw 
the force of what the young mnn had snld and. at once looked up Ms reconl 
anil the records of the other applicants. The president nml the other members 
of that board say that If they bud not examined Into the records of the 60 
or 60 applicants they would 'in all probability have made a serious blunder. 

Anothc.* board In a city of lO.nno imputation, acting On the plan of letting 
the applicant seek the position. lmd%i the day of election 60 applicants from 


\ Irani 

whlcB to chooses The bpurd was bewlldered.tiut th< soon made upthelr 
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inlmlp. A wily him I unscrupulous politician in the city, knowing ilia iliin.nltv 
tl,e hmml would have in selecting a man from them) who had visited the hoard 
advised h frleml of his who wanted the position not to appear until the dav 
of the election. A few hours before time for the hoard m.vilng the new 

applicant appeared. He made a favorable and was uimniniouslv 

elected. A few days Inter two of the Itoard lea me. I front a reliable source that 
the newly elected su|teriiitcndent wns a man of Innnoral character. Itnt as 
he had been .luly elected these two board members decided that thc\ would not 
dlvulce this hit of information. Within.lwo years the man was dismissed on 

cha rites of ra.tity. A little Investigation would have 

b.an.1 and the city front liuniiliation. The selection of a superintendent is a 
matter to which school hoards can not give too serious thought. 

. ConMrnilion of llir annual l.mlffrl .— < Hie i.f the ini,iortuiit duties of a school 
board Is to determine the amount of funds uo-essary to run the schools not 
only to determine the total amount hut the amount uced.-d lo r each item In 
many instances boards and superintendents simply estimate the amount from 
. whit l wits, ox [tended the previous yetlr. adding posslldy f, „ r . m |N . r • 

The suiuwlnteui.lents of city seluatls slutuhl make an estimate of the 

neoessary for et.clt Item of expendlagt and submit his estimate to the hoard 
for its consideration. In practice -JSWf Ijur, sii|ierlntoi, dents rei-.riing prepare 
the: annual budget for the boards consideration. In it:, cities the budget is 
. ittntle up by Hie hoard itself, in Do by a committee of the hoard, and hr Oil l.v 
thosecrotnry of the lmsinl. 

InSugli no hart I ami fast rule can be made ns to wltnt per each item slmnld 

be of the total running expenses, it is evident that an should I Oh- 
io preserve a proper balance, so that an item may ju it l H - ...tl of pro, tort to 

other itoms. 

• For instance, what ratio should exist between diture for elcmenlnry 

high schools?, tn cities of between IO.UNI.nml 30.IHH) population the high-school 
coat Is 2.1 times that of the elementary school. | n this connection It must lie 
remembered that if the ratio t,f expenditure hetw.-en the elententnrv selus.l and 
the high sOliool is much greater than this, the conclusion does not necessarily 
follow that t«o much Is being s|s-nt for the high school, hut Unit not enough is 
spent on the elementary si-ltools. fifes expending four or live times ns much for 
high*srlioo! pupils evidently need change the ratio l.y ex|H-mling inure, for the 
grades. 

The following shows tin* per cent of the current ox|.onses devoted to em-h 
Item of expenditure in nil cities of ts-uveen Io.inni and *mnn> population: 

Gem-rnl control * -a,. 

niWlllOHS . _ ! 

Kdilt'iH inii;i | 


I nit ruction 

Supervisors 

Principals ; 

Tcacliern. 

Text book h ami supplies. ... 

Operation 

.Ian It ora* salaries 

Fuel, water, light, etc. i 

Maintenance _ 

Auxiliary agendo* ... 

Fin'd charges 


:t 4 


. o. i 

r»!». - 

4. H 


- . n. s 
.. 7.!» 


?vl 


14.7 


4. n 
l-M ' 
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In general a school system may apportion the various Items In the budget a a 
follows : 


Per cent 
of total. 

General control 4 to 6 

Instruction — * 70 to 80 

Supervisors, Including principals.. _-v_ j 7 ( 0 10 

Teaching alone.... A I 5S to 70 

Janitors* salaries J. r, ( 0 7 

Textbooks and supplies • 4 to 6 

Fuel 1 5 to 

Maintenance 4 to 

Auxiliary agencies * 1 1 to 

Fixed charges * j to 


8 

O'* 

8 

2 


Strayer* recommends that ’’cities spending n relatively large amount per pupil 
ahould spend a relatively^ larger pr<»|N»rtlon for teaching and supervision and 
for textbooks and supplies’, while the pro|>orUon spent for fuel, repairs, and Jani- 
tors' salaries should increase much more slowly,” * ^ 

Proriding buildings and playgrounds . — A hoard of education that refuse): to 
delegate authority to the superintendent of schools for fear that It will have 
nothing to do could very profit ably put in much of the time discussing the 
present and future building needs of the city, the number of school buildings, 
the type of building, and other things necessary for a good school system. Of 
course, the superintendent should he consulted, and his recommendations dis- 
cussed a« they are on other items of business. 

Many boards of education, when contemplating: the erection of a building, 
visit other cities where new buildings have lw»cn erected to get ney ideas. In 
S.tntes where there are no definite regulations regarding the ere**tfon of school 
buildings, the rules and regulations of other States. should be consulted, also 
journals -that are devoted In whole or In part to the discussion of school build- 
ings. Only an architect w;ho makes a specialty of school buildings should be 
employed. One skilled In planning business houses, dwellings, churches, and 
the like, usually has no knowledge of the best plans for 8ch<»ol buildings. He 
may plan a building good to look at,. but poor from the point of service. In 
a certain city an architect who had designed many business buildings waa 
employed- by the school hoard, composed of business men for whom the architect 
had designed private buildings. They were sincere In their belief that he could 
plan an addition to the hlgh-school building. The sn]>erinten(fent and hlgh- 
school principal, after looking over the plans that he had prepared^ protested 
on several points, saying that the addition would not fit In with the old pan 
and that. It would hot he as serviceable as another type, but the architect's 
plans were adopted, on the theory that he was an expert builder, while the 
superintendent and hlgh-school principal were only supervisors of Instruction. 
As soon as the building 'was erected the board members saw* that It was not 
such as an architect who understood the needs of a school would have planned. 

The board must decide what type of school building is to be erected, whether 
it is to contain nothing but classirooma or whether it Is to contain shops, a 
gymnasium, an auditorium, and special , rooms for music, art, etc. If of this, 
latter type, it must be decided whether the school is to be organized so as to 
make use of all. the space all the time the school is in session. If there are 
nothing hut dassrooiqs, all the space can be used all the time.. In such build- 
ings there is no provision for hand work, physical training, etc. If shops, a 




1 Strayer. ‘O. D. City School Expenditures, 
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gymnasium, and an auditorium are provided, the Imlldlng will | H > ex|>enslve. from 
the fact that some of the classrooms will be vacant when the children go to 
the shops, gymnasium, mid midltorium. 

This prnhletn of using nil the schoolroom space nil the time ran he solved by 
the adoption of the work-study play or platoon plan. This plan grew out of i L 
recognition of tiie fart that the growth of title* makes edmiitlonn I problems 
far more dllHrult than formerly; In fact, has created a new solio^ problem. 
Briefly, (Tie plan Is this. 4 . ^ 

A schiHil is divided Into two ports, each having the anmc niunher of classes 

"'n elB,,t 1 or nl,w trades. The Hrst |mrl, which we will 

call tin A School, comes to school In- t.he morning, sav, at S80. and goes m 
clnssro..".* for aemlende work. While this scHmd Is la the classrooms^ 1 

vl nsl.y cnn not use any of the _ special faellitles; therefore. the other 

"r 11 *:; 1 -V** 8 *° activities, one third .to the’ midltorium. 

' *. '**_ Playgronial. and one -third is divided ,o»g such activities as the 

shops, laboratories, drawing, and music studios. At the end of one of tw?» 
perlods-that Is when the first group of children has remained, according to 
the Judgment, of the school authorities. In school sent* ns long hs Is good for 

them at one time— the A School goes. to the playground I other 

siwlnl facilities, while the B School goes to the classroom 

Vn.ler this reorganization on the work stmly-play plan all the children 
would have not only the same amount of lime for rending, writing, arithmetic 
geography, ami history n< formerly-210 mlnutes-hut also r,o. minute* of plnv 
eyer> day, ,>0 ■diiut«»s n day of auditorium, and 50 minutes of shopwork 
e\erv day In tlieVpck for a third of the year, science every dnv for a third 
of the year, and drawing or music every day for a third of the vear. 

if f°!!°'y in ? tl,b, ° * r,v ** s 11 program for the A School. It will he 

recalled that then* are 12 classes In this A School, which arc divided into A 
divisions of 4 classes each : Division 1, upt>er grades; division 2, intermediate 
grades; division 3. primary grades 

THE "A SCHOOL.” 



Regular activities. 

Special activities. . 

School hours. 

A Instruction. « 

Auditorium. 

Day and 
{ physical traln- 
1 ing. 

Cooking, 
shop, science.' 
etc. 

*.:*>- 0.20.... 
9,20-10.10..., 

Arithmetic— Divisions 1. 2. 3 

, Language— Divisions 1. 2. 3 ” 



lft.lfelt.nn.... 

11. na-i 2 .io.... 

1 2 . no- i.oo.... 

. n , , , Entire *' A Sell 

Division l 

iooI” at iiituhcor 

Division 3 

i. 

i Division 2. 

1.00- 1.50.... 
1.50- 2.40.... 
2.40- 3.30...J 

i 

1 History and geogmphy— Divisions 1,2,3. . . 




i 

Division 3 

Division 2 

Division 2 

Division 3 

Division 1. 
PO. 

' - 
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A30- 9.20.... 


rHwivfnn 9 

Division 3 

Division 2 

Z? 

9.20-10.10.... 

io.ia-n.no.... 

11.00-12.00.... 

A rit hntftlr— Division a i. 2, 3! !!!!!.*!!!!*!’ 
Language— Divisions 1, 2, 3 

Division 3..... j 

Division I. 
. Do. 

12.00- 1.00.... 
1.00- 1.50..., 
1 - 2.40.... 

3.40- 3.30.... 

Entire “ B School >r at luncheon. 

h^i n*-6i i.i; a. * u, ’ r ‘ , " >?,, i «*«•»* i 

History and geography— Divisions 1, 2, 3. !!!!!!!! ! !!!!!!!!! 1 

— • • ‘ 1 ’i ’**1 

Division 2. 


The program represent* a change In the traditional method In several Im- 
portant point*. In the first place. It breaks up the custom of having all chil- 
dren In classrooms at the same time and letting the classrooms lie Idle when 

° f Educ ’ BuL « 18 ^ 0 ' No - 43 - Rnfrey of the Schools of Winchester, Msss.. 
, pp. 87-3®, *- 
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the children go to the Auditorium* shops, and playground. In other words, It 
to the public school the principle on which till other public-service 
institutions are run; that is. the multiple use of nil facilities ull the time. For 
example, It is evident tliiit our transportation system Is made possible because 
of the fact that all |Ks»pie do not wish to ride at exactly the same time; concerts 
and theaters are made available to tunny |>eople because one person ran use 
{mother's seut when he does not want to use It; hotels can accommodate thou- 
sands of ]»eople because tfu f y are not run on the principle of reserving each 
i*o*»m for the exclusive use of a single Individual during the whole year. On 
the other hand, the publlc-sclimTl system has been run on the principle of reserv- 
ing a peat for each child during the whole year. All children have to be4n 
school seats from !) to 12 n. m„ and from 1 to 3 p. m. ; all have to go home to 
lunch at the same time; nml at 3 o'clock all are dismissed and turned out to 
play. * * • • 

There would, after all, seem to l>e no gpod reason why the principle of other 
public-service institutions, 1. e., multiple use of facilities all the time, should 
nut apply to the school, nor any reason why all children should he In classrooms 
at the same time, nor why the s)>eclal facilities should be used only a fraction 
of the tiny, provided, of course, that the children receive during the day the re- 
quired amount of academic work. In fact, It Is difficult to see how the problem 
of providing enough classrooms, or playgrounds, or auditoriums for the mass 
of children Is ev**r to Ik* met If all children have to he In classrooms at (lie 
same time, nml If all children have to play at once. Moreover, therf seems to be 
no good reason from an educational* standpoint why children should all have 
to do the same thing at the same time. 

Fortunately, however, If the principle of multiple use Is applied to puhllc- 
selntol facilities, it Is possible to provide not only adequate classroom accom- 
modations hut also auditoriums, gymnasiums, and shops for the mass of children. 
In fact, accommodations may he provided in all facilities. If they ore In use 
constantly by alternating groups, at less cost than regular classrooms alone 
ainy be provided on the basis of a reserved seat for every, child. For example, 
hi a 24-clnss school, under the traditional plan, 24 classrooms are needed in addi- 
tion to all tlu^ether special facilities. Vnder the work-study-play plan only 12 
classrooms ifre needed. The* classroom, however, is the most expensive unit 
in the school; therefore, since only hnlf the. usual number of classroom* Is 
needed, 1. e., 12 classrooms In a 24-class school, the cost of the remainder Is 
released for all the other s|»ec!nl facilities. 

Hider the work-study-play plan, or platoon or duplicate school plan as It 
is sometimes called, a school building to accommodate 24 classes would cost 
approximately $330,000, while a building run on the plan of. living the class- 
rooms. gymnasium, and auditorium vacant part of the time would cost about 
$528,000. A school board should therefore study Its building problem carefully 
to see whether It should expend $100,000 more on a building In order to have a 
school organized on the traditional plan of allowing some rooms to be unused 
part of the day or on the work-study-play, or platoon plan which uses all the 
rooms all the time. * * 

As yet boards of education In the smaller cities have not given much attention 
to the matter of play and playgrounds. Of 520 cities reporting, only about 10 
per cent have adequate school playgrounds. .Some of these smaller cities, how- 
ever. have municipal playgrounds, but these are often so far away from the 
school buildings that they can not be used In connection with sohool work. 


City playgrounds and school plnygrounds should be one and the same. In a 
certain small city fairly well equipped with playgrounds *at some distance from 
the school building the school children at the noon hour stand huddled in a 
small school yard. There are playgrounds with no children on them, while at 
the school house there are several hundred children with no place to play. 

Another question a school board is called on to decide Is*' who besides chil- 
dren shall use the school buildings and grounds? If adults are permitted, to use 
them, what adults? Are certain societies and organizations to be permitted to 
use school buildings and- others tp be refuted? Many , school boards, rather 
v "> " ... ■ 
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bumil^ e / he ..T P r n *? 1 '‘ y °f mnlt,n,f thMe ,lecl!,lon "- h "'e olowd the school 
buildings to all hut a few activities Possibly the problem will not be solved 

' hJI'II”” ° f "' e ' IUt,M ° f * ’‘ oho ° l h ""«l la to decide whether to 

aak for a bond election. The comparatively large amount of money necetwarv 
to provide a new schoolhouse and ground* when they are needetl in a achoo'l 
bl hid o " " VUil " M '' tr T *" p “"MW"* tax levies ; hfnce resort must 

«»..» V. T* , ex ' r "" r " nry of . ""Pl'l.' lng the requisite fqnds. The 

resorL*pv > ° n< ir I’m* * ! ,l "* r 1 lot '* ,h * n, c' ,n!, "» school authorities usually 
resort ev^u If this method eventually means greater expenditure. The bonds 

may n general be divided Into two classes, those issued for the purpose of 
prov hllug the school plant and those floated to refund outstanding indebtedness 
Every State provides for the am, mentioned. b «, some Stages do ” 0 "^ 
f °~r fU " <i ,,R <>l<I, ' r 0h| * K,,,,o * ,s ''Ith new evidences of -indebtedness. 

The most common method of procedure is issuance of bonds by the Ismrd of 
wlumtlon. after set uring the authority of the qualified voters expressed at an 
clot Mon. I the board nmy of Its own accord submit the question to a 

vote of the people, but the provision Is often added In 'the low thnl on petition 

'rT'rrT*r r ° f " nU,uhM " f *«*»■. «■* 

an elm t ion to determine the question of a Imipl Issue or submit the nronosal 
at a regular election after due notice. The number of qualified petitioner nm- 

Tsom ‘TT ,h ° Ca '" nS " f “ 'arles. In Arizona „ Z lli 

inters * in tTITZ T "’ UM ' M ' < '°" ,-,r ° n •*“"<”>*>' »"c-thlrd of the leg;.. 

r 'h‘ hlr rrr'° P XOien mav ,le,l " onfor election; 

wnl r ih m muRt SMl,,nlt 11,0 question when petitioned hv a L. 

jority of the resident taxpayers. I„ « few eases mbre than , mere maj#tv 

of hi hi^ii , L required ; In Nebraska, for example, a two-thirds vote 

T"?"? * C ” y ° f 1,000 lnhabl '" l, '« o'- ">°re to* submit a 

proimsal to Issue Ismds for the purpose of providing a site and building 

In some States the matter ftf issuing bonds must he passed upon bv a bodv 
having power ho review and approve or disapprove the acts of the school 

!hhi° , , M ,': h< : ' ' Hh ,0 " ,ake ,he »""*• ™ a Slewing hrn.y „ generani 
either the legislature or some civil municipal authority. In Delaware bonds 

are generally Issued by authorization of the leglslnture. and Mm same 'is true 
of a few other .states. In Itlmde Island Indebtedness mav he voted by the 

JZ hm t , 0 ' he ./"“ lt ° f 8 Cem ° f ,he '"me of taxab.e pro^rTy of M,e 
InAi ’. b h ^' V<>nd thRt Hllm »nt the consent of the legislature |s necessary 
Indiana has several method* of procedure, varying with Hie site of the town 
or class to which the city belongs, hut generally the consent bf the common 
council or corresponding civil authority of the town or city la necessary £? 0 re 
tfie school l>oard nmy Issue bonds. 

The law of New Jersey provides that boards of education in cities shall sub- 
mlt an estimate of the coat of the propdhed site and building to the board or 
achool estimate, a body composed of two members of the board of education 

S Sllidi fn!t fh b ° ard ‘ tWO ofthe TOn,n >»" <»«ncU dealgztated by 

U, K^i d th ? m * y ° r ° r 00rr< *i >0D, " n * executive officer of the city. The 
board of achool estimate is authorized to tlx the amount of bonds to t« Issued 
And submit the matter to th, common council,, which may either make an *n- 
BffoprUtlon of the amount Hied or Issue the bonds of the city. This provb 

rttlM ?n7r r ' d ? r *^P ,T t0 of the * m «Her cities. In most small 
cities, and towns in New Jersey the achool board submits the nronoaed bond 

<£ *° V ° te '* ° f * h * 8Cl1001 <Uttrict v ‘ ltbout - Intervention of any 
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In a few States where the county-unit system prevails, bonds for district- 
school purposes are issued by the county. This Is true In Maryland and 
Louisiana, outside of Baltimore atul New Orleans, respectively. It Is also true 
In Tennessee, outside of counties having more than 190,000 Inhabitants. 

The number of votes necessary to carry 4m election im a bond issue varies 
in the different States, but a mere majority of the votes cast Is the general 
rule. In California a two-thirds majority Is necessary. In Nebraska, bonds 
may not lie Issued in cities of 23,000 population or more except by. two-t birds 
of the votes cust. Washington requires a larger majority for a large percentage 
of Indebtedness. In that State tsiiuls amounting to 14 |>er cent of the value of 
tuxuhle property may be authorized' by a mere" majority of votes cust, but for 
a greater amount a" three-fifths majority must be In favor of the Issue 

The qualifications required of voters are usually the same us those required 
for a general election, but In a few States there are additional requirements. 

In Arizona, Colorado, and Utah, for example, voters on a promised bond issue 
must Im» taxpayers of the district. The law of South Carollun provides that an 
election shall lie called oti petition of one-thlni -of the voters and a like num* 
her of freeholders of the district. 

The authority of the school board iu the Issuance <of bonds Is generally con* 
hoed to such functions as siihuilsslon of the question to tbo qualified elets^ 
tors, the determination of the result of the election, and the preparation and j 
sale of the bonds lifter they are authorized. In a few cases, however; the board 
is vested with the power to make the Issuy without authorization of the elec- 
torate. This Is esi»eclully true of refunding outstanding Indebtedness. In j 
Idaho, Illinois, mid Washington the school hoard is authorized to refund such 
iiidehtislness. But when this jsiwer Is vested In the hoard It Is usually granted 
with the* proviso that new Indebtedness be contracted udvuntngcously to the 
district, or at ’least, that the new Indebedness and Interest shall not exceed 
l lie old. In Peuuayhraula the bourd of dlreeturs may cotit ruct original Indebt- 
edness, but tlie bonds Issued therefor, together with other debts, shall not ex- 
ceed hi uinouut 2. per cent of the value of tlie taxable proj»erty of the district; ■ 
beyond that ampAnt am! up to 7 tier cent of the value of the proi*erty, bonds j 
may lie Issu'd only by autborlty of the electorate. 

The limit of the amount of bonded Indebtedness which a district may In- 


cur Is generally fix'd by law, though In a few States no limit Is prescribed. 
I11 these tin* voters determine the amount In the expression of their approval 
or disapproval of the proposed bond Issue. Where the limit Is fixed by statute 
it is usually expressed either as a percentage of the value of the taxable prop- 
erty of the district or in a stated suni. The limitation of bonded indebtedness 
is designed to prevent Incurring exorbitant and burdensome taxation to dis- 
charge It. A limit of frequent occurrence is 5i»er cent of the value of taxable 
property, but several States vary from this, both nliove and below. 

Districts of the first and second classes In Colorado mny reach the limit of 
5 per cent, but districts of the third class may not go beyond 3$ per cent. Penn- 
sylvania allows tbe School board to make\an Issue up to 2 per cent of the 
property valuation, but beyond that and up to 7 p£r cent tbe vote of, the people 
determines the Issue. In practically all cases where limitations are expressed 
in per cents, the per cent expressed Is made to Include. outstanding indebtedness 
at the time of the bond Issue. In Indiana a stated sum, ns $30,000, Is fixed for 
certain districts. Texas has the provision that the total amount of bonds shall 
not exceed the amount which may be liquidated by a tax of 50 cents on the 
hundred dollars levied to pay Interest and create a sinking fund: In recent 
years there has been a marked tendency to raise limit* 
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Most States provide that Isunls shall „,.t (*. Md Mow ,«,r. |,„t -n few fixe 

1 T "v Mus, r ,,55, ‘ , ' “ - «-« « vniue. is; 

•uni \for w lili*li Mtlr nmy tx 1 made. 

, Tlie iwiiiw of sale Is treated with much del, .11 In H number of law, 

Ad.ertlsenicnts for bids, for Issue, denominations. „W V of pavn, 

U T , k ; ’7* » ITos.Tlbe.1. I„ H few St.', tea I.Avh.g iK-rum.," 

»r mol funds statute* nre so framed ns lo promote the Investment «f tltes.- f„„.|s 

Texas uT" *! ‘T"' ClVl1 ‘ r,,,l "" s *.»<***lrl«B to llonl Imlehtedness. The 

o„“m r .Melrlet.sSlns.1 bonds Ite offered to the State Itonrd of 

edufntion for purchase with nn.v uninvested residue of the State 

stltpol fund. North Cnndlnu bass soniewh.it similar provision In (lie for 

^bull'd miiisiMiouses. i, ‘‘ r “ r> fM " d ’ I'urobnsc -alien and 

The Interest on lx.u.led Indebtedness is llmited-by l^w in most States The 

flxed maximum vJrles. however, from 4 to 8 ,st .suit. u.xinmm most 

commonly found Is ft per cent. In a few Stoles the leg.,1 Interest rste is 

the highest rate permissible on sch.s.| Iannis. Hen- „gni,1 .liter,, has l«vn „ 
tendency to raise limits simv the advent of war ami postwar conditions 
An Item common In loit.il provisions relating to bond Issues Is the limit put on 
Hte onnfor whleh Innnls .nay rm, Thero I, groa, var.etv i„ the lltt. I,.',, os 
fnitd In Tli,. laws of the several States. These vary usually from 1,1 ,„ 

riT 7 BOU,, “* f *"* S,, " os Mr, ‘ »»"•"'"•«« -»l Wisconsin. ir. ^...rs-' 

' Ur *' K,,n - 30 ,v " r,,: "yondnc and .vrhd,,' 

dlstrhts ,n Indinna. i, years; Michigan mid Virginia. Ik) years; <L, II 

'""os ,U " f '*" SU " , ‘ K ,ll, ‘ f,,r I '» .' inept Is fixed hv the district nuthori- 
II, *s.. The purin.se fur widen bonds are Issued is sometimes made the basis of 
dltreremv tn-tween terms for which., hey may run. In some States ,Ith,«[ 

! < "* 1 °"' e ‘ l f " r * ,M : I'm-P."» of providing the school plant, are allowed ,« r „„ 

longer than "-funding obligations. In Texas the character of ,|,o l.nlldhw . 
he pr.nl. ed with the proceed, of a Inmd sale Is made the basis of difference 

?lZT;:r h : ( ,im ^ tw vm,t '* ■» ****•■• «■ 

building Is to he constructed, only L-o years is ..Mowed, The New jersev |,J 
contnlns similar provisions. r * •' 

’ I?*'"* lKSU,,,< " ,; * «* r “ vMwl '<* r - " generally nunte ndatorv the 

a mxVk ,7 °! ,,r <,, * , er .siris.ru, e »ul, making the Issue to le! v 

cliul«;T., e r* "* , ' rw '"‘ “ Slnkincfumi off ,|,e prln- 

'.2£ niuviie Sn, thN llw '.«rw X'-ndcl Indebted. 

new ma, In le'led In addition to any maximum rate tixed by law for general 

77'szr, /rrr ,he ,aw *- p**** L 

fal h of the d strict I. pledged and school property is subject ,o levv n.nl *!,|e 

fid ,n r n0a 7 Pr ° vWf?l ln " of «•■««** th.it If the- district authorities 

to levy a tax or to make the reqnlslie esiimutes to cancel tl.elr Isolds some 

d ItrtcT k* ", ‘ y ‘. , 7. ,l r CO " nt - V < ' on . inil8Mlo, l crs . shall levy Hie ncs-ssnrv tux In the 
d , S< I" 01 b °" <l8 " re eXpni Pt from taxation | n some Mutes. 

, b ° nr,h 7 ,n "° me 0HRe " H Rlnk 'ng-fun«l commission. Is usually ' 

camlenT "..“''T 1 , " n,t,n ’ ! fun ‘ 1 ' P en,lln « >he maturity of the bonds |*re- * 

caution la taken to provent unsafe Investment. ' Rond, of civil rom„ro,|„™ 

«P«» o the fund In approved banka, and reilemption of tlie district's own obH- 

Nor^nH'" 0 " C ^ nn * 18 throu * h w, " ch Investments may he made, 
o^irth Ste? requtrea that. sinking fund, be deposited. In the hank 

’ JZ ^ anip,y aUe *° afford bond Issues could and w.nH«riinve 

imtter acbool buildings If tbe school board were permitted to lssue bonds within 
certain IlmltatlMis without bowing to refer the matter to tbe people, but such pro- 
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cedure Is considered rather dangerous. since there may l>e extravagance on the 
|wrt of the board. The tendency tu some places Is to borrow on the future, with* 
out imteh thought ns to how the obligations will lie met. If the iieople are to lit 
hehl ros|M»iisihle for debts, they, themselves should contract them. The people 
will usually provide funds for new hu I Id I tigs ^t hey art' Informetl ns to the needs 
of the schools, and It ls)the duty of the school board to keep the |**ople Informed 
on school conditions and -yn present aud future needs. In brief, student* of 
school administration do not favor permit t lug scluml biuinl to Issue bonds 
even within nurrow llinltatloiis without first obtaining the consent of the people. 

A school hoard that Issues bonds without providing menus for their payment 
wlteu due Is derelict lu Its duty. Instances are on record where school boards 
did not provide a sinking fund to meet the bonds as they matured, tine of the 
best methods of Issuing bonds is to Issue them so that they mature eerlully ; that 
K a certain |»ortloii v f the bond, as one-twentieth of a tM-yenr Isind. maturlug . 
each year. 


RELATION OF SCHOOL BOARD TO CITY OFFICIALS: 

J 

Of 520 cities reporting, the bodrd of education In 120 of these must refer their 
estimates to the city council or town finance committee. In ,*10 to a board of 
1 estimate, In 15 to the fieople. and in 51 to the county officials, thus leaving CDS 
of 520 boards of education free |o make up their own estifiint.es without' referring 
them to a.ny other body for approval*. - 

Whether a school board should he Com|telIcd to dc|>cud upon the city council 
for appropriations has laen a deluded <(ticstion. The clulm of tlmse In favor 
of having the school hoard submit estimates to the city «h»uiic1I for approval 
is that there should not lie two licdies-lii the city having power to levy tutes, 
shire the two may make the combined taxes for school and city purposes loo 
high ; that everything should be spent In the llght'of all tile needs of the city; 
that there is toil much scattering of rcs|>ouKiljlUty ; that the afTaira of a city 
should Ik» conducted on business principles as In a private eoritoratlnn, Ihtw 
making it Inadvisably to divide the resiHiusihility of the taxing |s>wcr; ami that 
It would be Just as logical to have the hoard of health or the itolh'e department 
fndc|»endcnt of the city council. 

Those who advocate the divorcement of school and city uffairs cluini that tlie 
M*lna»l Issue is sufficiently large ui id different from the Issues of general munici- 
pal government to make it desirable for the school to have sejuirnte attention 
from the j>oople; that education Is a Stale and not a intndcfpal function, the 
State, for the ptirimse of maintaining aud administering a system of public edu- 
cation, lufvi tjg found it expedient to create selnml districts whose boundaries 
may or may not lie coterminous with those of the city. ‘'This v|e\v that education 
Is a State and not a municipal function Is held by the courts. The following 
court decisions are typibal : 

The schools In which are located and trained the children who are to become 
the rulers of the Commonwealth are matters of State apd not local Jurisdiction.— • 
im ind. 6tf.) 

School districts are hot strictly municipal corporations but territorial di- 
visions for the purpose of cotumpn schools,' exercising within a prescribed sphere 
many of the faculties of a corporation— 358.) 

The settled policy of the 8tate front an early date has been to divorce the 
. business of public education from all other municipal Interests or business and - 
to tnkechurge of It ns a peculiar and separate' function through agencies of Its 
own selection aud Immediately subject aud responsive to its own control.— I 
(176 N. y. ii.) 
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A coord Hi (t to the. American and English Eneyolopiwlln of Law,' school districts 
are iiolltlcal snlHlIvislons wltliin the State, crested for the purpose of maintain* 
lng and administering the system of public education. Thejf are not bodies 
politic or corporate with the general powers of eorimratlon, %0bt nmy lie con- 
sldered as quasi corporations, variable In. organisation and extent, and having 
corporate existence by force only of their public functions, ami therefore the 
strict principles of the law respecting corporations generally can not In all cases 
he applied to these aggregate IhhIIcs, created usually by statute. Although a 
school district possesses corporate capacity. It does not. ns a general rule, fall 
Within the definition of a municipal corporation. 

• * Th ? faCt h " VinK been established thpt education Is a State and not a municipal 
function, It is tielng recognized more and more throughout the country thnt the 
■efficient administration of city schools demands that hoards of education be 
, , Pn ful1 co J#i ro1 over the educational, business, and flnanclal affairs of the 
school system, thnt the city boards of education should lie entirely independent 
of Jdl other branches off city government. 

. 1 I * Ctl<M>lly al1 stm,pntB .' )f city school administration .advocate the complete 
of tI,e schools from municipal control. Dr! E. I». Cubberley pro! 

fessor of education, Leland Stanford Junior University, says:* e . 

The experience of our American cities Indicates dearly the desirability ..f 
mnndi n n * 1 '° * ,, *:' ,e I ,ern > ,nll 'S P°wer for the scltools from tiie control of the cl tv 
lure : *’ **•“ .‘• er, ? ,n le ««l llndts to bcflxe.1 l»y the legis- 

“ ,, t,le sthm. authorities for determination. If within the legal 

limits, tlie rate decided upon shoulil not be subject 1o review |>v nnv eitv 
authority. The results have been uniformly gmid in thos^Vlt^s where w , 
power has lK*en transferre.l to Hie school authorities, and the'sc'hbols of sue 
. cities have, In geperui, been able to make better progress than In those elties 
where he school department still remains a branch Tilled 

m!' nid , | eH , fl yiV ent y are h . lB, ! er thun under cou »cH control, as they usuullv 
should be, but they are not higlier than the needs of the schools would I ale 

•“ ' !??* e wonl f 1 ' of ,he People would Indleale ns rensotiable. Of all 

£ nrah»m , rrar , . by » a s y “‘ |)1 , ir,ni0 !' t of " "Pinleipallty, thnt expended for schools 
Is probably the most honestly and most Intelligently expended. « 

Pr. E. CJ. Moore, when professor of education in. Harvard rniverslty4»flld * f 
Tlie city government exists not to do everything that must be done bilt to 
perform those functions only which are peculiar to itself and can not be ner- 
formed by any other agency so well as by its own Corpor^ 

c <»urts Is one function which It can not perforin so weli ns the 
State can, making general luws Is another, and conducting the public schools 
T ° i I . ,tr,IS . t *. aI1 tl,e . se res lx>»»^Hitles to one body of city officials 
would creute a disposition which would be as harmful to the citizens them- 
selves as to their neighbors who dwell outside their limits, but whose interests 
In these things are in common with theirs. Effective government ,nL! !!, ! 

^s^nsHdHty^^ ♦ Hn ** b i l,anc< * 8 nnd rhe veHt,n * of one botl >’ of ofneiais with more 

1 If i l8 « sai ! 1 V lttt , a!1 y ,e tax ^ one lociftlfty should be levied bv one 

local taxing body, in this case by tlie municipal authorities, this too Is not 
sound. Taxes are levied, and must he levitsl as lopg as governments* within 
ntS f , by 1 oa< ' , l l ffnverimient for Its own purposes. The complete 
unification of taxution In the hands of one local body of officials would ^ rwmire - 

Hif ^ °*A W , . nu,, ! c,paIlt y fr °ni the State and tlie Nation* 

The right to tax belongs not to the city but to the State, and to the dtv oniv 
as delegated to It by 4he mate. The necdedunlflcation of taxation K 
against unjust taxation must be -had from the legislature n pMaf t Mi 
m«ball ha« said -The Interest, wJom and JusH^ ofthe rep^K 
bptly and its relation to Its constituents furnish the only security where 4here 

• isxssss sas? •" ,l “”“ v ' 

L - 

. • Vol, 20, p. 31. . / ”7“^ 

■!• 'ilv't^ n'r'i PuWJj ScbodrXaiDlni.ttratldD, Houghton, itUBIn Co., pp, 418-18 

B* Jowv u*y,19l8. * 14. , ■ 
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No principle of either law 6r Round taxation Is violated in those States in 
which the legislatures delegate to boards of education the duty of deterndnlng 
the amount of money required for public-school purposes ami then of levying 
it. Such an arrangement Is inude In order to give effect to the State law, which 
safeguards public education by making it'a State function and so removing it, 
as the court has said, from the mismanagement and the taint of local munici- 
pal politics, and such un arrangement Is necessary If It is fco be in fact as well 
as In theory set free from bondage by local muladmftiistrution. The .school 
, system which, must go to the city hall for Its appropriations of money* to* run 
. ttm schools will Inevitably And its schools conducted by the city hall, even 
though the laws expressly state that the control and administration of all 
school affairs Is vested In a “hoard of education, which Is a State body created 
and empowered to conduct the schools and to keep their Interests separate from 
all other municipal interests and business. Such a scheme of school adminis- 
tration defeats the very purpose for which It was created, for the separation' 
of conflicting Interests Is not complete enough to he the real separation which 
Is desired, and city hall officials, 4 Ike love, may be depended upon to find a way 
to subvert It. ' 

The right to levy a tax for school purposes Is delegated to the local officers 
by the State. The whole question is, Will the State serve its schools and the 
people better by delegating this responsibility to the city. ha 11 officials or to-the 
, board of education? As to the right answer there cun be no question. 

When Dr. Thomas K. Flncgan, now State superintendent of public instruction 
In Pennsylvania, was assistant commissioner of education of the State of New 
York, he suld In regartj to the practice of utilizing city officials ill the adminlstra- 
■ tion of the city schools: * 

The policy of utilizing city officials In the administration of the work of the, 
schools and of conferring upon them the power to determine uppropriatlons^tnd 
control budgets has given to tile common council, the hourd of estlina^ and 
iipIK>rtloninent, or other similar bodies in many of the- cities of the country 
greuter influence over fhe management and control of the schools than haVe 
tlie hoard of education und the superintendent §T schools, lu many cases city 
officials not legully associated with the schools and in no way responsible for 
their management have usurped the functions of the legally chosen school 
officers. This plan means a division of responsibility in school administration 
Which results in a delay in providing necessary school buildings and other Im- 
provements, and is to the distinct detriment of the children's interests. The 
authority exerted through this source has often resulted in Influential citi- 
zens and ]H)litira! organizations ekerclslng the power of appointing teachers, of 
Increasing the salaries of tpo«e In whom they were interested without reference 
to their fitness or worth, and of exercising other functions in the administra- 
tion of the schools which the generally accepted policy of school management 
required school officers to perforin. This Is one of the weakest points itf our 
public-school system. The leaders of educational thought In this country 
should strike undecisive blow at this evil, should lead In the fight for com- % 
plete freedom of the schools, for the complete independence of those legally 
charged with their management, and for the universal recognition of the principle 
that the schools are Institutions dedicated to the service of the people, and that 
no jiower or influence shall be jicrinltted to impair their usefulness or efficiency. 

Of the 222* superintendents reiiorting In cities where the board of education 
must refer Its estimates to some other body, 94 advocate a hoard of education 
entirely Indeiicndeiit of any other body. 

Last year the budget estimates were reduced in 72 of the 222 cities In which 
the school board Must consult some other body regarding the amount of school 
funds. In 47 of these the reductiou was made by the city council, Urtl by the 
board of estimate, end in 14 by the county officials. In none of the cities where 
the estimates are referred directly to the people was there any reduction of 
the amount requested. 

It Is evident that where boards of education levy their own taxes the schools 
need not be handicapped for want of funds, provided, of course, that the maxJ- 


9 NSt* Ed. Assoc. Hep., IMS, p. 120. 
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mum rate permitted by law Is, sufficiently high to cover all cases. The claim 
that two taxing bodies In the same city make takes unduly high has seldom 
been Justified In fact, and even In these cases the high lax rate was not 
due to the schools but to some city department. If a hoard of education Is 
required to submit an estimate to the city council or some other body, often 
entirely Ignorant of school conditions. It may be hampered ‘for wont of funds. 
It at least can not plan for ahead. 

This la the case In several Stntes where the school board must look to another 
body for its funds. The school survey commission of tbt State of Alabama 
says, lu regard to the city school situation In ( hat State 

There Is absolutely not one dollar which the city board of mhiintlnn mnv 

SE-SW R | Vall “r! le f ? r ruunlnj: 1,8 wl'opls without first' a|>|M>uliiig to some 
' a 1,J e cit >* w-dmol board receives from State and county school 

funds only such.apiount as the county hoard.. see lit or ise to gi v 

“ ‘T 1** ,h “ K p " crnl futul they must nsk for I, tain It from 

»ho , Ci > ' The siiedal city school tax can not lie levied unless 

.r^wwt d { h ta,Wl ^**2 mrf ' 8 for 8C "° o1 l >llr l«>sc.s, and i„ 

£ ask«? to teT‘ y - bV “ n tbe " ,1,e ~““«y '*°“ rd '•“venue must ' 

d.,T!' w. l, nJi!I| l ~ n m nak< ‘ 8 1! ,,l ‘ H " lulel - v for a city ’school hoard to «m- 

nnihJ * 1 * n ^ nr * , n • rea1, y systematic or Imsincssllkc way. No Individual can 
properly plan his expenditures nr business llrm operate Its llmslaess Intelli- 
gent^- without some Idea of Its prolmhie revenues. The only VsrfTn which It 
! 8 ' 8>S8l 1 , ’ , “ ,0 a business siK-eessfnlly Is to have a budget available for 

ivlui'n ! t,,r ^ a,,< expend It In tbe best and most systMnallc ini 

poasjble. One ean not plan any expenditure Intelligently without having a I 
huist some Idea ns to Ids Income: yet this Is exnelly whntelty school hoards In 
Alnlwma, under present conditions, ure required to undertake. 

All those favoring a hoard of education Imlejiyiident of the city council would 
establish a rate of taxation which a school hpard nwv not exceed hut thby 
wouhl make it sufficiently high so that those cities in which property is i.sscswh’i 
at only one-fourth of its value nmy have sufficient fund$ for solidol purposes. 
The muxhiiuuurate should he at least 20 mills or ,$:£ on the $too. This inuv 
aeetn high, which It is If pnqierty Is assessed at full value, hut in some cities 
proi>erty Is assessed at^out one-fourth Its value; so the rate would he only 
5 mills, or 50 cents on the $100 of real value. 

A few students of municipal have predicted that under tile com- 

mission form of government the schools will be administered by the commission 
Instead of by a board of education. Thus far there ims been/no decided 
movement in tills direction. There are a few scattered Instances ofTbe control 
of the schools by the city commission, bat the results have not been outstanding 
enough to convince anyone that this method of administration is an Improve- 
ment. The plan thus far proving most efficient Is thut of having a Isiard of 
education independent of city official domination. 


HOARD MF.KTINOS. 

Mofft school boards In the smaller cities have one regular meeting each month, 
which is often enough for the transaction of ordinary business. There are 
some school boards, however, that have no regular time for meeting and, as 
t consequence meet rather infrequently and not often enough to keep Informed 
In regard to the progress and needs of the schools. There should be a stated 
time for meeting each mopth, as the first Monday at 7 p. in., or some other 
definite time convenient for all board members. * • 
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At certain t linos, ns when plans for the erection of huildlngs or other things 
of special Import nn<*e requiring 1nime<liiite attention are being considered, it 
Is necessary for a hoard to meet oftener tlmu nn<*e n month. 

As a rule school-board meetings tnny be attended by any citizen or by repre- 
sentatives of the press. Closed sessions do not meet with much favoV. There 
limy he times, ^o\vevi>r, when all discussion regarding certain matters should 
he in executive session. If. for instance, cases of discipline of pupils reach the 
board, the disrussion should not he marie public, but oply the final action. If 
the board wishes to discuss with the Hiqicrlntpndciit the advisability of not re- 
employing a teacher, it is only fair to the teacher that what is said about 
lier work should not he said in piddle. % 

• In some cities tardiness and irregular attendance of board members often 
handicap the work or the school board. Tardiness of severuKtnembers may 
prevent a board from beginning business until a half hour after the time set 
for meeting. Ilnqnl members who arc irregular in attendance miss ii»i>ortunt 
items of business and lose interest In the affairs of the board. When a board 
is criticized for certain legislation a board member can not well hide behind * 
the excuse that he was not^present, though this excuse la sometimes offered. 
ImloiHl. Komo board members absent themselves when they do not wish to go on 
record ns voting for of 'against a measure. Such officials \n re not interested 
in the schools and fire only making um* of them for jiersoiial or political 
purposes. . 
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OlMiA N IZATPiN OF SCHOOL HOARD. 

• Most school boanl organizations' consist of sevcnil standing committees and 
the officers, president, secretary, and treiisiirer. 

• The president . — The successful working of a school board rie|>oudM to a very 

great extent upon (ts president, who stTould be a man or a woman capable of 
presiding over n deliberative Iwsly. In those cliies'wbere the school board con- 
ducts its business with dispatch the president knows und upplies the ordinary 
rules of parliamentary procedure. Many boards waste time Iwaiise the presi- 
dent falls to enforce even the simplest of parliamentary rules, iiermlttlng 
members to jipenk at any thin* and upon snbjeuts not before the board; An 
order of business should be adopted, from which there should be no deviation 
except for giwid reason. . " 

The president of the board is in most cases elected by the board Itself./^ In 
some cities the president Is electisl by the*|KM»pio. Too often the president of 
tlie hoard of education is considered having functions that be 'does not have. 
Not infrquently* teaclJprs. parents, and others appeal to the hoard president, 
who legally has no more fight to make decisions than any other member. Ilia 
chief function is jto preside at board meetings untl to sign such papers as he 
may he authorized to sign. It Is too true, however, that some presidents of 
school boards attempt to run the schools by virtue of belyg president of the 
board. Some board presidents even encourage visits from teuchers and parents 
with grievances which he himself attempts to settle. Recently the writer 
was In the office of a superintendent who was discussing a matter with a parent 
dust then the president of the board came in, and after listening for a moment* 
to the conversation between the superintendent and parent, he began to talk, 
and soon the superintendent dropped ont of the conversation, letting the presi- 
dent of the board settle the question at issue. No doubt the suiierintendent 
was weak, hut it was the theory, in that city that the president of the board 4 
was the most Important nmn In the school system, so that there wdft nothing 
for.the superintendent to do but let the president of the board settle, the matter;^ 
The sooner boards of education and the public in general recognize the fact 
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that the school boanl president la not an executive officer of the board, that 
he la aluiply a prealdlug officer wlt.li no more authority than any other board 
member, the sooner will there be fewer tangles in school administration. 

Indeed, the' question may be asked whether It Is necessary to elect a member 
of the school board president? If not, who could be made president of the 
boanl?. Tblesen " asks, why not have the auperlntemlenr of schools, who is the 
chief executive officer employed to execute the policies of the board, perforin 
j * he dutle ® u * ual| y assigned a president? This may seem radical, but in t>u*|. 
ness corporations the chief executive officer is often the president of the board 
of directors, Thiesen says that in his study of the city superintendent anil 
the board of education he found nothing that would suggest that an organiza- 
tion whereby the superintendent as chief executive could not tilt the position 
of president of the board of education. In addition to bis ordinary duties. If 
such an arrangement is feasible, the suiierlntendent of schools would act merely 
as presiding officer and with power to sign 'such impers am the board might 
authorize. He should* however, have no vote. * 

Whether such plan Is feasible In school administration will have to be proved i 
by trial In a few flies. The purpose here is merely to call attention to what 
may be possible In the organization of boards of edua&tlon. j 
' r Secretary or clerk :— In 256, or 49.6 per cent, of 516 cities reporting, the sec- 
retary or clerk of the school boanl Is a member of the boanl. while in 105 cities 
the superintendent of schools serves as .secretary. In 44 the suiierintendent's 
. tlerk - a,,(1 *“ ”1 Home-pefson not connected with the school system. The tend- 
ency seems to.be to employ ns secretary some one not a member of (he board. 

« ‘ Though the data are not entirely comparable, inforinatlou collected In 1915 
shows that in 62.5 per ceilt of the school boanls In 1.277 cities reiiortlng at tlmt 
time the secretary of the.bourd was a member of the board, while in 1921 in 
only 49.6 iier wnt of the school boards In the.SlO cities reiiorting Is the* sec- 
retary q nRtnber of the board. In 1915 the superintendent of schools was sec- 
retary In 9.8 per cent of the cities reporting, and In 1921 in J20.4;' In 1915 so 
few places reported that the superintendent's el?rk was secretary of the board 
that the number was added to that of outside pessons. making 28.1 percent 
of outside penwnR employed oh secretary. 

Some school hoards In the smaller cities, especially In those of 10,000 or 
more population, realizing the vast amount of work there Is for a school board , 
secretary, employ some one to give all Ills time to the work, which he can do 
, with profit to the school system. His duties consist nit merely of recording 
transactions, but of acting as business agent worklug under the direction of 
the superintendent. Where this plan Is In operation, one person, the super- 
intendent, Is held resimnslble for carrying out the orders of the board relat- 
ing to business matters. Instead of a half dozen committees. * In several cities 
of aibout '25.000 population a great saving has’ been effected by establifthihg 
a business office, with the secretary of the board In .charge. Under this plan '-f* 
the board must have all business mutters pass through the secretary's* office 
no matter how Insignificant. If there Is no business director, a committee or 
even a board member may order such supplies ns are thought necessary with- 
out any consideratlon,of what funds are available or whether the material is 
purchased at the lowest price possible, v 

The president of one school board says that before adopting the plan of 
employing a full-time secretary as business manager a school board member 
would order what he pleased, with the result that the bills exceeded Ae funds! 1 
bow no one Is permitted to order anything except through the secretary’s office. 
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In mo*t of the smaller cities, especially In those of less than 15,000 popula- i 

tlon, the superintendent's clerk could well be ma^p the secretary of the board 
If the superintendent Is provided with a clerk as he should be. If he Is not, a 
slight addition to the salary paid the secretary of the board would employ a 
capable young woman to act as secretary for both the superintendent and' the 
board. Most superintendents, where this plan has been tried, pronounce it 
much better than that of having a member of the board' as secretary. The 
f following Is a typical repl^ to the question, ? What Is the advantage of making 
the superintendent's clerk the secretary of the school board?" „ . 


i 


.The superintendent becomes the executive head of the school system In the 
full sense of the word, both in respect to professional and business matters. 

In fact, lie really becomes a sort of general munager with a threefold function — * 
supervisor of instruction, 'Inspector, and business manager. Under proper con* * 
dltlons. this In nowise interferes with the prerogatlvef^of the school board, but 
It does eliminate the assumed prerogatives of Individual members of the board. 
The superintendent must get his authority from the board as a whole or from 
commit tees to whom definite duties Are assigned. * / 

Instead of our secretary being a school-board' member whose private duties 
make it necessary for him to consider his secrtnryrfliip a side iftsue, we employ 
a man who gives all of his attention to our buslritss. As a consequence the 
business phase of the administration of the schools i9 " up to the minute," and 
professional matters are ijot sidetracked on account of the slowness of the de- 
pa rtrnent. . . 

Because of better organization and closer correlation between the business 
and professional departments, we are able to keep a cost system the* advantage 
of which It would be difficult to overestimate. 

The present arrangement results in an actual financial gain to the' school 
district. The salary of one school secretary is less than the Combined salaries 
formerly paid to the superintendent's clerk and the school-hoard secretary. In 
uddition to this, money is saved because ofmore efficient management of mate- 
rial and financial affairs. * 

• Another superintendent* replying to the same questkih?*Vny* : ( 

I think that the advantages of making the superintendent's secretary the 
school board's secretary fcre many. It places the responsibility for all the work 
officially. It lessens red tape materially In that anything that demands Imme- 
diate attention of the secretary of the board may now be had, while under the 
plan of havlrig a member of the board serve as secretary for the board it was 
often necessary to go to the secretary's homy for much hecessary data. One 
advantage Is that all recordk, minutes, expenditures, cashbooks, check bqoks, 
etc., are now In the superintendent's office, where they may be had at a mo- 
nient's notice. Board members now have a better insight Into the books and 
workings of the board, since they* do not hesitate to examine the books when 
left In the superintendent's office as public property. . 

Among the different duties generally assigned to the- secretary are that he 
shall be custodian of records and all written documents belonging to the school . 
district; that he shall keep a correct account with the tax collector or city 
council, give a statement of tax accounts and of finances of school district at 
each regular board meeting; make an annual report of business transactions 
to the city council or town meefln^. or to the public through the press; prepare 
and forward the annual report of the. district to the State superintendent of pub- 
lic Instruction prepare and sign orders on the treasurer for payment pf bill* 
approved by the board ; pay the teachers their salaries; have general super- 
vision of all business matters ; attest in writing the execution of all deeds, etc; 
that must be executed by the board ; take inventory annually of all school prop- 
erty ; act as custodian of supplies, keep records of proceedings, and keep financial 
accounts. , . / % 

TM treasurer.— In only a few cities is the treasurer a member of the school 
hoard; /Id many instance*, especially in those cities wherO the school funds art V 
' *■ 1 '■ ’• **- '• ‘ ’ 
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appropriated from the city funds, there Is m. school treasurer, the city treasurer 
betiiB eiiHtmlhm .if all I he city fuinls. In t lires when* the scli.s.l hoard Is in.le 
pendent of the city ofll.ials the Itoards often select hank or trust o. any 

memhen ,lKh *“ ^ "" 1>lan ,,f *>*•'■•« Imllvhlual 

Committee*. Though the tendency is toward fewer committees. „mnv hoards 

4>t education are still .»erl.nr.len. si with nseleaa « Sometimes there 

are hm immy ns flieiv lire* hoard nirnihors. eaoli mouther liolilin- n rluiirmiiii h |,i,» 
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Amont: tlie .many .IimW eon.inlttees reported are: Klnanee. building*, 
tntl ir? "'Mhooks and supplies. eoM.ph.inf snunitor. sanl- 

n ZV. !' ,rni " i " i1, hU -' l ‘ ,lis<,| I , lliii > . at tics, medical 

^ education. curses of ^tn.ly. Clearly the functions of 

moat of these committees, as those on promotion, nianunl training, curse,? of 

atu ly. and discipline, .lupli.-at,. the function of the superintendent, principals 
or teacnors. 1 1 

In general a hoard of cditeullnn needs no committees. If the superintendent 

!h * IV ? !!'° P0 ," , r ! * ll,, " l,l ,myo 1,1 tlM * Pf’iatriition of the school budget' In 
the select on of teachers. In the section of leMlun.ks. 1,. the preparation of 
couraes of study. In the promotion of pupils, nn.l in other business and pm- 
fesslonn) matters he does not need the assistance of a eonunittee. He should 
formulate Ids recommendations and present them to the school hoard for n|(? 

lhA«.™Ia r r J< 7^ 'lib' Sil ‘"i “ n "«l Pass 'lism the of 

the superintended ns well us can a committee of three, the i.anal alze of stand- 

ng committee*. When the work Is done by committees there Is usua.lv htt, 
little discussion h.v the entire hoard; some of the members mav In* almost 
entirely Ignorant of what the others arc doing. Bach member should give 
his serious attention to every recommendation presented for eon$fe?i.tl..n 
This Is not the ease In most cities where work Is parceled out to' committees' 
Often a committee Is nothing hut the mputhplue of the president of the Imard 
who Appoints it, m v 

Fraction ily every school survey ft.nt treats o'f the committee system and everv 
atnd.v of city school administration, points out the nee.lV few. or even of no 
standing committees. and recommends that 1 where there are committees the 
board ns a whole stujiy and discuss the reports of the committees. For Ex- 
ample, the .Tnnesvlllef Wia, school survey stair says; 

Wtto a small bdard there Is little need of standing committees The 
hoard is to be commended for having reduced the number of these Too ofmn 
cominittwi unriertako work w)iirh shouldh loft t* th* * , i°? off<n 

whom the board employ* to ^ Jud «"' ent 


. th/S 



T>r. Frank \V. Ballou, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C., after 
an investigation In 72 cities concluded as follows hoarding committees : M 


The few mentors of n standing committee play altogether too large a part 
In the decisions of the board, as shown by the fact that (1) more than 80 i 
per cent of the committees are minority committees, and (2) the reports of 
committees, whether large or small, through necessity are seldom discussed 
by the whole hoard. 

The committee organization permits the exercise of pernicious influences, 
hiH-tiise (1) of the prevailing method of appointment of members bv the presi- * 
dent of the Iwiard because (2) of Its closed meetings and beenuse (3)’ it is easier 
to deni unscrupulously with a small committee than it la with a whole hoard. 

The committee system violates four principles of effective 'administration, as 
follows : ( 1 ) The duties of ouch committee can not be clearly defined, because 
the functions of committees overlap, due to the fact that committees are usually 
organize! according to no known principle of organization. (2) This makes 
it imiMisslhfe to tlx the responsibility of each committee, because no one knows 
Just what Its duties nre. (3) The absence of any well-defined responsibilities 
makes It Impossible to hold the committee responsible for Its acts. (4) The 
committee system tends to confuse lay control with professional and executive 
management, because the prevailing practice is to refer the discharge of execu- ’ 
live functions to committees of the Iwnrd rather than to the board’s professional 
executives. For these reasons the practice of boards of education of organizing 
into standing committees for the transaction of their business must be con- 
demned. 

If there are committees they should present facts for the consideration of 
the entire board, hut in only 120 of the 371 cities whose boards of education have I 
committee organization are facta only presented ; In 138‘ specific recommenda- 
tions nre made; and In 113 others sometimes facts and sometimes specific recom- 
mendations are made. In 300 cities the committees are sometimes given power i 
to act. This should never be. Committees ahold not pass upon matters to be i 
later rubber stamped by the board; neither should any committee attempt to 
nirry out policies. The executive officer of the school hoard>feould do this 
lihfiself or delegnfe some one of his assistants to do" so. The superintendent 
of schools should attend all committee meetings, but 209 of the 516 superln- i 
tendents reporting do not. ’ ] 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The most Important’ office is that of superintendent of schools. If a good 
* superintendent Is elected, and If the board delegates to him the management of 
the schools, there should be but little cause for complaint from- those who 
’believe that' the schools should be. managed in the interests of the children. 
The position Is Important because the superintendent is the officer who carries 
out the wishes of the board; he not only carries hut their wishes hut submits, 
plana for the management of the schools for the board's consideration. 




RELATIONS. 


The relation of n school board to Its superintendent does not differ materially 
from the r Nation that a board of hank directors sustains to the' cashier or the 
president of a bank, or that a board of directors of any private corporation 
sustains to the superintendent it employs. The stockholders In a private cor- 
poration elect* board of directors to look after their Interests In the conduct of 
the enterprise. These directors know but little about the technical details .of 
the business they are empowered toV administer. Few7 If any, could do the 
work of one of the clerks or met^nick, much less supervise It ; so they ,employ a 
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n< ^nt to ito thin and hold him -responsible for results. If he can not 
conduct the business so as to declare dividends, he must show why he can not 
The superintendent being the executive officer of the board ail supervisors, 
principals, teachers, and others should report to the Imard through the superb*, 
tendent, also through the proper administrative channels so that there may. 
be no •• crossing of wires." The sii|*crintcndent should not Ignore the supervisors 
or principals when he gives Instructions to the teachers, but should coinnumi 
cate with them through the supervisors or principals. The pro|*cr relation* 
•» in a small city school system may he graphically represented as follows: 



The people elect slhool-Bftard members to serve their Interests, but the aver- 
age school-board member, like the average member of o board of directors of 
a private corporation, knows; nothing of the technical aspect of the work; yet 
it sometimes happens that school hoards or individual members of the hoard 
uttempt to do the things they are paying the superintendent to do. 

In the business world many cases of failure are due largely to the fact that 
the board of managers attempts to dictate In regnrd to matters of which- it Is 
entirely Ignorant. Corporations have failed because the board of directors made 
Its superintendent a figurehead. In brief, no board of directors, whether of a 
public -or a private corporation, should attempt to do- the work it is paying an 
expert to do. 


POWERS AND DUTIES. < 

The powers and. duties of city school superintendents should be similar to 
those of the superintendent employed by the directors of a private corporation, 
but often lie is considered merely a teacher, this Idea having arisen when the 
superintendent was nothing more than a head teacher to look after discipline 
and other details nround the school buildings. This idea still prevails in some 
few of the smaller cities, but the superintendent’s powers and responsibilities * 
have been and are being much enlarged by school boards themselves, and bv 
State. tows regarding the duties of. school superintendents, though the laws 
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nre usually Inadequate. The following is a summary of the powers and duties 
as prescribed by the general laws of the States that- define the powers and 
duties of the city school superintendent: 

Alabama .— The city superintendent of schools shall he the chief executive 
ofliecr of the city board of education, and shall sec that the laws relating to 
the schools and the rules and regulations of the city board of education are 
carrM into effect. 

The city superintendent of schools shall explnfcn the true intent and meaning 
of the .school laws, und of the rules and regulations of the city hoards of 
education, and of the State board of education subject to the provisions of 
tlds net. He shall decide, without' expense to the parties concerned, all 
controversies and disputes involving the rules and regulations of the city 
board of education, and the proper administration of the public schools. He 
shall have authority to administer oaths and to examine under oath witnesses 
in any matter pertaining to the public schools of the city,' and to cause the 
examination to be reduced to writing. Any person who having been sworn or 
affirmed by him to tell the truth, and who willfully gives false testimony, 
shall be guilty of perjury and’shall be punished accordingly. 

The city superintendent of schools, subject to the provisions of this acC shall 
recommend for approval and adoption by tho city, board of education the 
kind, grade, and location of schools to be established and maintained. 

The cUy superintendent of schools, subject to the provisions of*his act, shall 
n*aqmp£nd for approval and adoption by the city board of education policies 
adopted to promote the educational Interests of the city and rules und regula- 
tions for the conduct of the schools. 

Tfier city superintendent of schools shall nominate all employees of the 
board, 'and nil persons so nominated for toneh|3g or supervising positions shali 
hold certificates issued by the State board of education. 

The city superintendent of schools, subject to the regulations from time to 
time of the city board of education and in accordance with the provisions of 
lids act, shall outline a building program adequate to meet the needs or the 
schools indhe city, und shall submit the same for approval and adoption by the 
city board of education. 

The city sui>erintendent of schools shall recommend to the city board of 
education for condemnation school buildings which are insanitary and unfit 
for use. _I!c shall recommend all repairs, purchase of playgrounds, school 
grounds* school sites, and buildings, or the sale of the same, and shall prepare, 
or cause to be prepared, ail plans and specifications for the remodeling of old 
buildings and the construction of new buildings. He shall recommend in his 
discretion to the board of education an architect or architects tor assist in 
the preparation of plans and specifications for remodeling old >buildings, for 
the* construction of new buildings, and shall supervise such remodeling and 
construction. He shall approve in writing all contracts of whatever kind 
entered into by the city board of education. 

The city superintendent of schools, subject to the provisions of this net, shall 
prepare rules and regulations for grading and standardizing the public schools, 
and shall recommend the same for'approvnl hy the city board of education. 

The city superintendent of schools, subject to the provisions of this act, shall 
prepare courses of study for the schools of the city, ancj shairsubmlt the same 
for approval and adoption by the city board of education. Printed copies of the 
courses of study shall be supplied every teacher and every interested citizen of 
the city or town. The city superintendent of schools shall nominate In writing 
for appointment by the city board of education, all principals, teachers, super- 
visors, attendance officers. Janitors, and all other regular employees of the board, 
and shall assign to them their positions, transfer them as the needs of the schools 
require, recommend them for promotion, suspend them for cause, and recommend 
them for dismissal. 

The city superintendent of schools, subject to the provisions of this act, shall 
organize institutes for teachers and for citizens. He shall organize and direct 
the reading circle work, advise teachers as to further study and professional 
reading, and assist parents and teachers in acquiring knowledge of the alms and 
work of the schools. 

The city superintendent of schools shall visit the schools, observe the manage- 
ment and Instruction, and-glve suggestions for tftfe improvement of the same. He 
shall advise with principals jand teachers, and shall endeavor in every way to , 
promote public interest aid Improve educational condjttwt 
90263V22— $ 
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The city superintendent of schools, subject to the provisions of ,hi« » 

ZTV 0 ™'*™' hl "" k '’' W* which pri™i,U. UK 

- < ‘ ,, i <vr ®* Janitors. mill .other regular employees Shull e su reports a« 

ellulii tloii/^** re> 1,n " • h " ,, ll,e <»' -Pl.rova.'V,' "“rt,y"£ft ” 

it'ssrais s* r, ; t-s 

mi ’s, !,f 10 W ^ ure f "' the. HiipiHirt .and , U-u-H? 

.. ““'-«■ "I'lrz's sss* s rrrs 

whinitlon TIhm'iI’j " lUK^Intt^lrut "f^t «im|| rl^n^rll'lhp^lmnm.Vnlerv'' m 
make their report to him not later than AugnstrlO. fnllmvh^ lV l ortTkl, " 

]r,,h «'«y of A, .Rust e|,v smwim 

i r!"‘ , nmk, ‘ h^ report of such census to the county superintend' 

em of eiliicatlun. lie shall ratal,, „ ilup.lente of the same for the Hies m ’,'u ow« 

1 lie city superintendent of schools shall recommend the emplorment of one nr 
more attend, in, *e officers. subject to the provision* of this net .in’l I r. es f 
the city hoard of education, .mid shall see to It that the provisions- for sctftiol 

iitlendnnce set out In article 15 of this act are enforced. 

, 1 u°! ' > v * ,, l M \ r ^ hiteinlent of Mmols slih II prepare, or mime to he nmmroil nml 

SihT! h ,, ’i i'° f ,J ii ‘‘ f for adoption nil re|sirts required hr the 

. 1,111 \ ^himtJun. mill In* 4iii II prepare. or muse to |><» tireiinriHl* in,) 

• th^'lict!*’ * ■ hf < IJ ,H>ar ‘ l ° f lHlU, '“ ti " , ‘ * report as provided in article 8 ..f 

tliT^Vl V ' *1 r! I ‘‘i rf '■ t ° f T' I -' 1 ', H, } A ur,lnK lln,Vr thq rule.s ami regulations ..f 
ni * onr . f eilmat.iin. shall !»e responsible for tlu»»<|iiith : Mriifi<iii of H... 
oHIiv of suiKTliitmalnit of s-hools. and he shall *ee thuM.II 
lf Th* 1 * hwunl of^ltK-ation ilevnto their entire time to their duties 
n J. hv '! 1 •' J*«P* , >‘lnti'iidi*iit of Hrhoohi shall |»erform sueli other duties ns are 
amv "vllh h!w" * **"' lere ln * ftlS Chap,0r or *"*>■ ,K ‘ nsalKtied. to him In accord* 

( '» li font iii.- The superintendent ..f schools In even cltv school .IKlrl. t **,„■ 
(rued liy a city hoard of education and employing 70 o’r more teachers must hold* • 
S5.riTS.rndU ' U r" • m,r ,U * "htill 'have a utliority * p^Vssue 

Itlttho The superintendent slialf he the extiutive officer of the hoard ivlih 
such powers and duties as they nmy prescrll»C, together with such powers ami 
du Im. ns are now or may her, -after In- preserlh,*,! hy th,- l ,vs f ,, r^ate 

vish ,!a,T-7 U ".l"", 1 * , , h, ‘ ,he l> ">- «.«nty su^rintemicnts to 

\ m*i ’ • l ,T r l< ’ f , ‘" , ; llorK «nd,fr tlieir charge ami supervision,, and from nor 
sonal inspection* and otherwise iniike tin itemized statement and grn n » 
sutrtwa of each teacher under their chur^e. r h B or 1 

The MU|>erhitoiident shall have the power to appoint nnd dlsehnrue nil nrin 
clpala. auiwrrlaora, nssistnuts, and tenors anthorlxed hv the hit r l silLi n 
he llmhalions in this act stattsl and aim 1 1 re,s,rt to tlL b4rd 
( ftcneMf required us to all matters under Ills sii|icrrision : I’rovhln That the 
board of schiad commissioners shall approve of the npimlntment of ,issls”m s 
principals, suia-rvisors. and teachers unless four of su^h men, hers dlsi npro - of 
the same lie mnv Ins r,s|.ii r ,sl by the hoard to attend any or „ll of Ito ! ^ ,,cs 
mid limy take part ,n the delltierutlons hut shall not vote. He shall select amt 
report t<> tin* board all charts, maps, textbooks, and apparatus to^ n^l h, i i 
school* of said c.ty except the high schools, normal, and manual triilniii" schools 
^niforndng however, so far as may 1^ to the provisions^ “ thn » end^ I f ' 
the State of Indiana governing schoollwoks. In Jlke manner he shall rmort 
to the board, nil texlliouks, mu|>s, charts, ami apparatus to lie used in the hbrii 
schools, normal, am* manual training 'schools, which chartsl S te,I * 
and. apparatus slian have flrsnieen selected by a committee mmriaMM 
superintendent of sehools, the principal of the high schools, the principal of tile 
normal arhool, the prluciptd. of the tnunual triiitihiir . oot | ln «i k„ # , 

department in which such maps, rtartTteXSl n Vjlri 
_ Aa»ao».-In cities pf .Uie first and second clnss, tl.e ^aipertn lemienf sSl 
have- charge „nd control of the public schools of the city, 
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Up Khali Re chairman of the 


riilon ramilatlon*. nnd by-laws of the honnl. 
examining oommiftoo. 

* j ! nmnt 1 ° ,,,0< * ra * ftn d IntnNluotJon and change of textbooks 

. ; 1 a| | nnittw tilinll he made only upon the {veonunendatlnn of the stmorln 
indent m.d tlie »|*pmva| of the honnl. .The nTperlntendent shall have 

z * rrrt ess 

Of pro.m.tll.nT l,y '(>> I " 0 ^ 0 ^ '? 0 ^ 

polntuiont shall he conducted by the suporlmpiK^nt in' accordance with the 

° f ,enchers - U,,de - such 

r h'u S |!!':' rl " ,, ‘'," l, ;" t , 1 "f ,M ‘ ,IO ‘ ,, ' , Rh »> 1 devote himself exclusively to the duties 
of his ollUc. and slmll hnve |mwer to appoint clerks, wl number sml sols" 
rlcs shull lie fixed by. the honnl, hml shall have power to remove the same • 
shul! cxcreme a general supervision over the schools of the cN™ exainhio^be^ 

. .....I Ion nn. progress and sGnll keep himself Informed as ‘to the nrocre™ 
..f chin Ion in other elites, lie shall advise himself of the med of the exte^ 

r.!'!U ! >f . l P f*' 00 * *>■««" °t *'•»• «••»»*. shall make reports from time to time m 
onj lie fixed by the ru. s or direct.*! b.v the hoard, and shall lie resigns b e to 
he honrd for the condition of the Instruction nnd discipline of the whm^ 

S£Z. S'SV ** .•“y”** *•«-«»» 

ilanfacJ. Nsbff The su|ierlntendent shall, under the direction of the school 
committee, have the care and supervision of the piddle schmls and shSlite 
the executive olll.vr of the school committee. He slmll assist the schoolrnm 

'7* I" keeping Its records and accounts nnd In making sue i raiMrtiTas are 

rcnilrcd by law. lie shall recommend teachers to the school committed and 
■ , '°i" ,n 7i ,<l ;; x "' onks , nml »""»» ot *‘“dy to t hie school commit 
i f a - vl, ' n,jes " nd cltles.oTgnnlr.ed as grnded-scl ool dlstrlrtathe 
lioiird »f clunitlon must employ a superintendent who shall ht ve the follow I nr 
duties: (oi To recommend In writing all teachers necessary for tbe schwfs* 
and to suspend nny tencher for cans., until the board of education or 
iiiltt.-e of such board, may consider auch suspension; (6) to classify and control 
the promotion of pupils; (c) to recommend tq the' board the heat ntethods of 
arranging the courses of study an.) the proper textbook* to be usSl • (d? to 
iinikc iv[iorta In writing to the board of education and to the superimendent nt 
public Instruction annually, or oftener If required. In regard^to all niltten 
iHTtiilnliu; to the educational Interests of the district; (?) to supervte ind* 
dlnst the work of the teachers; (/) to assist the Imnrd In all matters per- 

1 "“i” 1 ^*25S5S!Sr2r’SS , h53 7SJS « 

s^sreSX 1 "”* <*«?*• — . 

.Vote Jersey.-— The _ superintendent of schools shall, when required hv the 
board of education, devote hlmafelf exclualvely to the duties of Tds rtllce- Ho 
slmll have general supervision over the schools of the district and shalTeramln? 
into tlielr conditions and progress, and report the-eoh from hJ 
rertwlby theboard of eduction. He 

such other duties as may be prescribed by said board He may 

remove clerks In bis office, but the number and salaries of “uch cfwks sh.m 

nT“lWnri' 1 i{I7'i ^ J K V ,rd ' SnI(1 superintendent shall render annually ^ on 
or 'before the 1st day ot August, tp the commissioner of educatlon/anTm $ 
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manner and form prescribed by him, a report of such matters relating to the 
schoolfl under his supervision as shall be required by said commissioner of 
education. 

No principal or teacher shall be appointed, transferred, or dismissed, nor the 
amount of his or her salary fixed ; no school term shall be determined, nor 
shall any course of study he adopted or uttered, nor textbooks selected, except 
by a majority vote of the whole number of members of the board of cdu<*atlon. 

The superintendent of schools may, with the approval of the president of the 
| hoard of education, suspend any assistant superintendent, principal, or teacher, 
and shnll forthwith report such suspension to the hoard of education, which 
board shall take such action for the restoration or removal of such assistant 
! superintendent, principal, or teacher as It shnll deem proper : Provided, That 
such action shall be by a majority vote of all the menders of said board. 

S Jew York^ VUe suitcrlntendents of schoolrof a city shall possess, subject to 
2 the by-laws of the board of education, the following powers and l>e charged with 
the following duties: 

1. To enforce all provisions of law and .rules and regulations relating to the 
management of the schools and other educational, social, and recreational 
activities under the direction of the board of education; to Ik* the chief execu- 
tive officer of such board anti the educational system ; and to have a seat In the 
board of education and the right to speak od all mattera before the board, but 
not to vote. 

2. To prepare the content of each course of study authorized by the board of 
education, but In a city having a board of superintendents Hie ronteht of each 

. of such courses shsll he prepured and recommended by the board of superin- 
tendents. submitted to the board of education for Its appro vu I, ami when thus 
i approved the suiteihitcmleiit or lioanl of superintendents, 'as the cuse mav be, 
shall cause such course of study to be used In the grades, classes, and schools 
' for which they are authorized. 

3. To recommend suitable lists of textbooks to be used In the schools, but in a 
city having a board of superintendents such board of superintendents shall rec- 
ommend to the board of education such lists. 

4. To have su|M*rvlston and direction of associate, district, and other superin- 
tendents, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, lecturers, medical inspec- 
tors, nurses, attendance officers, -Janitors, and other persona employed In the 
management of the schools or the other educational activities of the city author- 
teed by this chapter and . tinder the direction and management of the hoard of 
education; to transfer teachers from one school to another, or from one grade 
of the course of study to another grude.in such course, and to report immediately 
such transfers to said board for. its consideration and action, but In a city 

* having a board of superintendents such transfers shall be made upon the recom- 
mendation of such board; to report to said board of education violations of 
regulations and cases of Insubordination ; and to suspend an associate, district, 
or other superintendent, director, supervisor, expert, principal, teacher, or other 
employee until the next regular meeting of the board when all facts relating to 
the case shall he submitted to the board for Its consideration and action. 

3. To have supervision and direction over the enforcement and observance of 
the courses of study, the examination and promotion of pupils, and over all 
other matters pertaining to playgrounds, medical Inspection, recreation, and 
| social center work, libraries, lectures, ami all the- other educational activities 
and interests under the management, direction, and control of the board of edu- 
cation, hut In a city having a board of superintendents rules and regulations for 
the promotion and graduation of pupils shall be made by the board. 

6. To Issue such licenses to teachers, principals, directors, and other members 
! of the teaching and supervising staff as may be required under the regulations 
of the board of education in cities In which such board requires Its teachers 
tb hold qualifications In addition to or In advance of the minimum qualifi- 
cations required under this chapter. In a city having a board of examiners, 
such licenses shall be issued on the recommendation of such board. 

North Dakota.— The superintendent of schools shall, subject to the Anal 
authority of the board, supervise the administration of the course of study, 
visit schools, examine classes, and have general supervision of the professional 
work of the schools, including the holding of teachers' meetings and the classi- 
fies tloif of teachers. The superintendent, from time to time, shall make re- 
ports to the board of education embodying the recommendations relative to 
4 the employment of teachers and Janitors, adoption of textbooks, changes in the 
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course of study, enforcement of discipline, and general school matters, and shall 
also make such other reports and perform such other duties as the board of 
education may direct and delegate. v 

. p/ 1 '"— The Kuperlnlendeut. subject to the approval and confirmation of the 

" nohi te«l ‘I! lit I? '» Kl hi a I l , ,h * ,pache 7* for wuse .suspend any person thus ap- 

lmlnted until the board or a committee thereof considers such suspension. Any 

city or exempted village board of education, upou a three-fourths vote of Its 
“ W so « any teacher whom the ^rh.teudent refus£ 

to appoint.. Such stqierlntendcut shall visit the sclmols under his charge direct 

nromorton “if 1>0r / 0rn,ance of ,helr «!»««*. classify and control th 

' .V. P o *. nd p T rform 8UCh other ***•• ■» the hoanl determines. 

* ”' U8t . r * port *® [he boanl annually, and oftener If required, as to all matters 
!. f, r .. h,a 8 ‘ , Pf rvl8 * on - end utay be required by it to attend auy and all of Its 
■acetiugs. He may take part in ito deliberations but shall not vote 

ri l do"ro^rrJ he ..r uperln ‘‘ > "' ,p " t 8hnl1 have a sent In the board and the 
rl(.l»t to aperk but without vote; lie shall see that the branches prescribed' hr 

other Toh» IK ‘" : 8h *‘Jj» |,ort t«* the State sui«erlntendent, and shall |ierforoi suchV 
other duties as may be required by the hoanl. ' 

sul,Ject t0 rules And regulations of 

* lv^n^V t. mve K '* Dt ‘ r8 *. supervision of th- schools of the corporation. 

*u|*erlntendent shall visit . e srhnobi of the town at leant 
once each term, and oftener If the board.of school directors so direct. noteThe 

nuon!T , »n r | ,n ? trUCt ° n #nd *? vernn,en <. Inform himself of the prUJiUa of the 
*"•* K*ve nec-easary advlec to teachers. He shall, on visiting a school 
observe the condition of the schoolhouse, outbuildings and grounds r t>ln 
i ,d U D XX 8U l’PHrtI with ma^.ref^ 

?he m-riT l ^h Vl V\! ,ww * sary ‘ M “ w ®l‘s. and make such recommend” h™To 

*° ,t>e com,U,on “ a,,d nwd * ** “w school aa he 

rt .. 1 1 1 1 !r, n 1 1 C,U * 8 e3£W '" of the first class the superluteadent'a 

duties .shall ho: To examine and license teachers; to supervise the admlnlstra. 

°f t )^ courses of study ; to have general sti|iervision of the professional 
«n.| k itl >f ^ Krkoos .°f ,he cl,v - Including thcs-holdlng of teachen* meetings 
Ji?» b, l, PrO , n,0 ." <,n . 1 0f Puplla: from “ ,ue t0 make . written w£rt®£ 

Th" ° f <H UC , U, 0D ur Itourd of school conimlsslimers embodying surh reconr- 
“““r .? la,he to T* ‘“'"Ploymmt of teachers. ado,,tlon of textK 
f***"?” ,,l . e 1 ‘'oorse of study, enforcement of discipline, and xduch other 

yS?*? s . al< ' su| * erlnt f n,lent nn '.v deem for the best Interests and welfare 
n> Vlf C i* > “V' 0 *. 18 '. |0 ,u . uke 8Ueh reports and to iwrform such other duties 
^oTr; .Tis act°“ “ U1 “ y d,Wrt UU,, " " kh “ re n0t tto 


Siuce only a few State laws define in more than a general way the duties 
of city school superintendents, whutever duties are definitely assigned him 
must be unsigned b.v the city board of education. From a study of the rules 
and regulations of 50 of the smaller cities regarding the 4 duties of the super- 
intendent It is evident that many boards do uot consider the superintendent 
the person to perform certuin duties. The following shows the duties assigned 
by the 50 boards and the number of boards requiring each : 

. Act 88 executive officer of the board. SC; have general supervision of in- 
struction. 50; recommend teachers. 10; assign and transfer teachers. 12- 
recommend dismissal of teachers. 5; keep a record of teachers* work.’20; sus- 
pend employees,. 12; attend board meetings, 21; make suggestions to board for 
Improvement of schools, 25; suspend puglls, 45; supervise promotion qf 
pupils, 35; prepare courses of study, 12; recommend textbsrtfiCs; hold teachers* 
meetings, 25; visit schools as often as possible, 45; keep Informed of s- h t wl 
conditions elsewhere, 35; make monthly or annual report to school boards 85; 
hear complaints of parents, 6; All temporary vucancles, 20; supervise Janl-* 
tors, 20. 

Though few of the rules and regulations give the superintendent power to 
nominate teachers, 483, or 24 per cent, of 520 ; superintendents reporting 
nominate teachers— 228 to g touchers* committee and 255 directly to tba board. 

— ^ ■ — ■ 
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In 1015 only 72 per cent of the superintendents reporting nominated teachers. 
The shortage of teachers during the war period caused many school boards 
that had not been consulting tlie superintendent regarding the election of 
teachers to turn to him to look, up teachers. Several superintendents have 
reported that the shortage of teachers was the means of getting the authority 
to select the teaching-corps. It is not probable that many of the school boards 
that have thus given the superintendent authority to nominate teachers will 
return to their former plan of not consulting him. 

In many of the cities where the superintendent nominates teachers he is 
.permitted to visit, at the expense of the board, the schools taught by the appli- 
cants, also the normal schools and colleges the applicants are attending, to 
inquire into their classroom work and their general qualifications. In several 
cities that have built up most efficient corps of ' instructors the teacher's qualifi- 
cations are first looked into by the principal under whom she is to teach. The 
principal then indicates, two or three of the most promising, from whom the 
superintendent makes his selection. By this plan a superintendent does not 
select a teucher not agreeable to the principal for whom she is to teach. 

Of the 50 rules examined, only three definitely require the superintendent to 
select textbooks. In practice, however, 485, or 93.2 per cent, of 520 superin- 
tendents reporting recommend the textbooks to ‘be used. In some Instances 
this is done only after a committee composed of principals and teachers has 
made a recommendation to the superintendent. 

I One of the rules of most school boards Is that the superintendent shall visit 
the schools as often ,as his other duties will i>ermit. The only other duties 
that should keep a superintendent from visiting classrooms tfre these: Preparing 
for teachers* meetings; visiting schools In other cities*; preparing outlines and 
courses of study ; preparing reports for the school board ; answering such cor- 
respondence -as can not be answered by his secretary; interpreting statistics, 
etc., all of' which require part, but not all, of the superintendent’s time. In a 
small city school system the superintendent yan, if he lias, clerical assistance, 
be out visiting his schools at least' two-thirds of the time. One of the com- 
plaints teachers often make against- a superintendent is that he does not visit 
their classrooms often enough to be familiar with their work or be of any 
assistance. The best schools in the stnaH cities are those where the superintend- 
ent keeps In touch with classroom work and aids his teachers in every jww- 
sible way. It is true that a superintendent should be more than a teacher of 
teachers, but It ls*very doubtful whether there are many small city schools 
that do not require a superintendent to help train the teachers and to keep 
them progressive, even if they have had much professional training. 

None of the 50 rules examined require the superintendent to submit a«i an- 
nual school budget, yet In practice, 252, or ‘50 per cent, of 505 superintendents 
reporting say that they compile the budget for the consideration of the school 
board. The school boards not permitting this expect the superintendent to be 
the educational leader, but fall to see that educational and financial adminis- 
tration are so closely bound together that they can not be separated. 

Thefre are no specific provisions in any of the .50 rules and regulations which 
require the superintendent to approve or disapprove of an architects plan for 
buildings. Though no data were collected, it may be safely asserted that su- 
perintendents Iq, about half of the smaller cities are called upon for sugges- 
tions regarding the plans for new buildings, but it is doubtful whether many 
have authority to approve or to disapprove. There would be fewer school build- 
ings Illy adapted for school use if school superintendents— even teachers, Jant- * 
tors, andothers—were consulted more frequently regarding certain features 
school buildings. 





A superintendent who performs the duties assigned to him may or may not 
be efficient. If he does nothing more than obey the rules laid' dowh by a school 
board he Is a failure, since there are many things not definitely assigned Just 
. as essential to efflcieut management und progress of a school system as those 
that are expressed in definite rules and regulations. 

* The following paragraphs treat briefly of some of the duties usually tacitly 
assigned by board members and the community, and some of the character- 
istics demanded by a board and comniunfty of their superintendent. It Is 
generally agreed that any superintendent who cun not meet these demands 
is (insulted to the position. 

One of the duties of a superintendent is that of peeping the community 
Interested in its schools. The success of any school system lias been. found 
to depend largely upon public opinion. It Is the history of Schools everywhere 
* that reforms can not be forced upon the people; that they must be educated 
to the necessity of having better schools. In mpny communities amply able 
I to support oiK.*n-uir classes, kindergarten classes, etc., there are mf such classes 
becaue the taxpayers do not know the value of these things. Health super- 
j visiow wouNI introduced into more schools if the people were made to see 
the need for it. Some communities have been slow In introducing drawing 
and manual training work because they are not informed us to Its value. 

. Several years ago a school bourd introduced the subject of drawing. Many of 
the taxpayers thought it, a useless expenditure to employ a drawing supervisor, 
but the superintendent kept the matter before the |>eople, pud when he showed 
results all complaint ceased. 

In another city some influential people had the board discharge the music 
teacher ou the ground that if parents wanted their children taught music 
they should employ a private teacher. Only hard work on the part of »thd 
superintendent convinced the community of the value of music in the schools. 
These are extreme cases, but they illustrate the necessity for the superintendent 
to keep liis community informed and interested. 

In a certain city once poted for, its backward schools, the superintendent 
ae\er ont*e looked outside the four wulls of his office except when he visited 
the classrooms, which was seldom. He could ‘not see beyond the .routine of 
office work. He did not run his school; it ran him around a beaten path, 
which grew deeper euch year. When the clock struck 4 he went to his room 
to rest after the dull routine of the day. Whenever asked to address a public 
meeting he refused. Within a short time he had cut himself off from the life 
of the city. His work ran along for several years -without any advancement 
in the schools. People grumbled about tlieir school tax, which was low. The 
cost per capita was nlucli below the average per capita cost for sumll cities* 
Finally, several progressive citizens find one or two scjinol-board members be- 
gan to Inquire into the school system and to look about the country to see what 
other cities of the same size were doln£/or the schools* It is needless to say 
that the superintendent who had not^ml^gled with the business and profes- 
sional men of tbe city, who had,nojt identUW himself with the life of the com- 
munity, whp had not tried to, keep peopl /informed, was dismissed at the 
expiration of his term. * * • V \.^ A 

His successor, by becoming acquaiiNvi with /hVp^le, by taking part in the 
life of the community, by becoming Identitw wjtli the ^chamber of commerce, 
artd-by quietly calling the attention of all the peop. t *fta met to the needs of 
Hie schools, soon aroused an Interest among the t payers to such an extent 
that the tux ratfe was almost doubled within three years. Thpre'was not as 
much grumbling as there had been when the rate was low. The superintendent 
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touched the prhle of the iieople hj showing them that neighboring town* were 
spending more per pupil for their schools. • 

Progressive school boards are now demanding that the superintendent keep 
the people informed of school conditions; that he inform the public by care- 
fully compiled data-whether the schools are turning out a good product.* whether 
they are doing this most economically/ and whether they could still turn out a 
better product with an Increased school budget. 

The school systems thnt.are liberally supported secure this support because 
the superintendent reports to the people, in a businesslike way, actual condi- 
tions— the shortcomings and the progress of the schools. For further discus- 
sion of the subject of school publicity see page (>7, school reports. 

One of the great problems In school administration is that of running the 
schodls economically, not on a less tax rate but with the purimse of obtaining 
the greatest possible efficiency from the funds In hand. A-ibusiness manager or 
a board may know more than a superintendent about purchasing janitor sup- 
plies and retiring buildings economically, but the superintendent should know* 
what instruction to buy, how much and In what subjects; hmv many pupil* to 
be assigned a teacher, how many supervisors to be employed, how many daily 
recitations a high-school teacher should conduct, and how many hours a high- 
school pupil should carry. All these Involve the expenditure of money. In 
fact, a superintendent must be held responsible for the expenditure of at least 
60 or 70 per cent of the operating expenses of a school system. * - 
A superintendent who wishes to make the best use of the funds appropriated 
for Instruction must determine whether the city can afford to huve 25 high- * 
school pupils In a division while each of the grade teachers has classes of 50 or 
60 pupils. He must decide how much the annual cost will be reduced with 30 
instead of 25 In a division. In ujiigh school enrolling 000 students 3 fewer 
teachers will be required with 30 pupils In a division than with 25, making a 
saving of $4,800 a year. Is a superintendent Justified In spending $4,800 a year 
additional simply lieoanse be thinks twttcr work ran be done with 25 tlmu with 
80 pupils In a class? Possibly better work can be done; but the question Is, 
How should the $4,800 be used t If there is only a certain amount of money 
available and if the lower grades are crowded, there Is but one answer. 

If the oostl»er capita Is low. the fact should be shown. Statistics regarding 
cost per pupil In 40 or 50 cities can !>e easily estimated from the fiscal statistics 
in the Report of the United States Commissioner of Educ&tion. Does the cost 
per pupil fall below the median? If so, why? . The public should be required 
to answer this. If the cost* falls above the median, what then? The superin- 
tendent must show that the schools under his supervision are turning out an 
efficient product and that to decrease the cost per capita would handicap the 
work of the schools. Among the points that have been discussed In one 4 m wo' 
reports are: 1. What are the schools trying to do? 2. Are they doing what they 
are trying to do? 3. Do you approverheiir policy? 4. Is their policy carried out 
economl^lly? 5. Are they administered efficiently? 6. Can the city afford to con- 
tinue the present policy? 7. C»*j^be city afford hot to continue it? A- school 
board that require* its supeifiende lo set forth facts on these and other 
essential points commands, ‘ftl^fespect ot^he public and secures their coopera- 
tion more easily board* 1 ««nilt* do not require the superintendent to 

make a clear-cut an. a iy*i* attach conditions for the stockholders of the 
school corporation — the taxpayers. \ *. jt * 

In a small city a superintendent can not be totally oblivions to the financial 
' Phase. If be is, he will soon bring his board to bankruptcy, or as only so much 
raqfiey. la available for the schools In any city, be will not secure 
results from the funds appropriated. 
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To illustrate further why the superintendent should make a study of relative 
values: How many recitations a week should a bigh-achool pupil carry? Most 
schools retire 20; a few require more. If 20 recitations a week are better for 
a pupil than 25, there is not only an edueatlomil loss but a great financial one in 
those schools requiring the latter nuntber. In a high school of 800 st^udeuts re- 
citing 25 times u week in divisions of 25 pupils each, it will require two more 
teachers, or an addition of approximately $3,200 to the cost of instruction. 

Several years ago the number of recitations In a high school was reduced to 
17 a week, thus saving $4,000 a year. In making a study of the educational 
gains Hnd losses the superintendent of schools says that, while no definite or 
even reliable answer can be found in mere opinion, the opinions of the principals 
and heads of departments were about equally divided for and against,* with a 
slight tendency, on thejvhole, to favor the. plan of 17 hours a week. If 17 reci- 
tations a week produce as- good results, it is evident t hut there is a great 
financial waste In niuny schools. 

•wffat will be the educational loss If a high-school teacher Instructs six dasQes 
a day Instead of five? What will be the financial gain? With six recitations a 
day Instead of five there will* be a saving of approximately several thousand 
dollars in a high school enrolling 600 pupils. Could that amount be used so that 
there would be better educational results than can be secured by having a 
teacher Instruct but five classes a day? The question for the superintendent 
to determine is, however, which is best with the funds on hand. 

A board endeavoring to determine the efficiency of a superintendent should 
ascertain whether he makes a study of relative values or whether he makes 
a “ hobby ” of certain work, recotmnending the appropriation of funds for this, 
irrespective of the needs of other work. The hlgji school may be overempha- 
sised In comparison with the grades, or It may be .the reverse. Not that too 
much attention 'can *be given to either, but that relatively too much attention 
may be given to the one at the expense of the other when oniy a certain 
amount of money Is available. 

Another test of a . superintendent’s efficiency Is whether he Is gaining the 
confidence of pupils, parents, and teachers. A new superintendent may for some 
reason .not gain the confidence of the public at the beginning of his term, 
especially in a city where it Is necessary to make reforms, but even then, if 
he Is the man to make the reforms, lie will finally secure the cooperation of 
people In the community. The school hoard in a certain city, becoming con- 
vinced that their schools were the poorest In the State, engaged a superin- 
tendent after ’much opposition from some politicians* with y/hom the former 
Kiqierlntendent had been closely associated. The board, not wishing the new 
superintendent to be hampered, elected him for a term of four years, telling 
him that they were leaving It to him to Improve the schools. They told him 
that there would be much opposition to his trying new policies; that he would 
no doubt find it uecessary to recommend the -dismissal of some teachers jvho 
had influential friends; ancf that he *muld have to establish law and order in 
several of the school buildings. * . 

At first he made many enemies, but before* his term had expired he had con- 
vinced the people that he had pursued the right course. This incident is 
mentioned to show that because a superintendent's policies are not at first 
approved by the people la not a necessary reason for considering him a failure 
In that community.. To he successful he must, however, wlthlft a reasonable 
time secure their confidence and cooperation. 

Whether the superintendent administers his affairs in an orderly way is 
one of the criteria by which board members often judge him. There are super- I 
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intemtents who possess a thorough knowledge of methods of teaching and who 
are woll grounded In the principles of school administration, yet who do not 
manage their affairs* so as to. make every minute count. It must he remarked 
In this connection, however, that a superintendent may plan a day’s wor.. with 
the utmost care and then have all his plans upset by something that demands 
j his immediate* attention. He may even have promised to do a certain thing at 

I a certain time, but other duties of greater and more pressing Importance compel 

him to change plans anil cancel engagements. The test should he whether the 
superintendent attends at once to those things demanding immediate attention 
and is able to discriminate between the fundamental and the trivial. 

For a superintendent to administer his affairs iu^in orderly way he must 
l 1,ave a £°°d memory not only for large affairs hut for dctaifs. A superintendent 

. w ^o possessed splendid ideals ami who remembered only the large outlines of 
\ his work failed ns a superintendent because lie did not remember details.' |h» 

would rawtin group of tencliers and toll them something he wanted done. A 
week later he would give other orders, forgetting what he hud previously said. 
The school board woVld instruct him to investigate certain matters. He would 
proceed with admirable spirit, but would forget some necessary detail. The 
teachers complained that they never knew what was expected of them, because 
he issudd so many contradictory orders. Though a truthful man, this superin- 
tendent was accused of falsehood, because he did not remember prom isesdie had 
made. School boards, os a* rule* do not condemn a superintendent if he does not 
remember all the details connected with the administration of schools, but they 
do expect him to huvo In mind suiHcient detail to till in the larger outlines of his 
work. 

Iu a few instances hoard memtiers have been known to refuse to help reelect 
a superintendent who has not agreed with them on certain points. This in itself 
f§ no valid reason for not reelecting a superintendent unless the HUiterintendent 
has made the issue a personal and not a professional matter. In some Instances 
■ hoard members themselves make the issue a personal matter. Among progres- 
j school hoards all questions relating to school work discussed by board mem- 

bers with the superintendent are considered oira professional and not u |ier«onul 
basis. The personal element is eliminated. Where this is done the schools are 
undoubtedly better. A scliool-bourd mender in a city that bus good schools, 
speaking of the superintendent, said that he did not like the man personally, but 
that/ie would vote for his reflection because he considered him a most excellent 
superintendent. Another hoard* member in a city where the schools are Mow 
I average said of the superintendent: “I know that he is not securing the best 

I results, but I like him. He is a good /allow, and I am In favor ftf hi* rceleetloii.” 

The first board member eliminated tlie perHonul element and considered the wel- 
fare of the schools; the other could not rise to this higher plane. 

One of the great tests of a superintendent’s efficiency is his ability to select 
1 good teachers. If he will nominate any teacher because she Is suggested by In- 
fluential friends, he thereby demonstrates that he Is unfitted for his position. 
If he makes careful inquiry regarding each applicant from people who really 
know something of the applicant’s abTttly as a teacher, and then makes his 
^nominations Irrespective of religion, politics, or residence, the board usually 
feels somewhat assured that every effort has been made to secure the best 
* teacher for the position. 

Another test Is whether the superintendent has the ability to inspire his 
teachers with, high 'ideals and to help them solve classroom problems No 
matter how carefully a superintendent selects teachers, most of them Vill 
$e$d helft^Inii mmM city some wiU$a Just out of normal school* and though 
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thpy have l»een well trained they will necjl to In* adjusted to real conditions, 
while others limy have had experience in u country school without much super- 
vision. ,(ll these must he heft**!, mid if many full, provided due care has been 
exercised in their selection, It Is evident that the superintendent has not been 
doing his duty. If many pupils of normal ability and well prepuml for the 
grade full umfer a teacher, ViiigiU'iun Ls not wanting that the> touching has been 
poor; so If many teachers fail, suspicion points toward the superintendent, 
lie should he asked to explain why the teachers are- fulling. 

1 he su|M*rlntcndents who do not visit classrooms with the thought of helping 
teachers by ‘means' of frank talks and constructive criticism are lining but 
little to help improve their touchers. A' niere ofiice superintendent can do little 
to improve his teachers. Ills principals may render much assis'unce, hut in 
a small city the superintendent must himself make a first dmn'd diagnosis of 
MilKptse. g-. 

in a cor hUii city the school machinery as outlined on pui»er is perfect. In 
practice many of t lie purely udmluistrutive problems have been solved, but 
t the suiKiriiitendcut knows little of whiit the teachers are doing and of their 
methods of iiistrueiion. On the w holts the teaching in that city is poor. The 
very objected the schools is defeated because the superintendent makes little 
effort to help his touchers? and many of them need much help. 

In another city, that pays its teachers considerably less, the teaching' _ 
much 1 tetter. The suiierintendeiit in this city realizes that it is his duty p> help 
the teachers by visits, teachers* meetings, mid private conferences. Hd turns 
all the details of* cilice work, such as accounting for supplies, over to a com- 
petent clerk mid devotes most of ills time to improving classroom instruction. 

Although su)»crintcmlo!its In the past have riot been judged to any. grbat 
extent by the attitude they take toward n scientific study of education, school- 
Istard members 'arc beginning to ask whether the superintendent knows what 
advancement teachers tire making, whether he -knots which , teachers are suc- 
<veding and which are not# In other words. school boards’*!! re beginning to 
ask superintendents to show., more definitely ‘than, they ifiive lieetf showing, 
what the results are and what t lie children have achieved. The old idea of 
-Judging the weak of teachers by mere opinion is passiiig away. /More definite 
measurements are used. The practical sclmol-hoard member should not rest 
content until he. knows that the superintendent is at least attempting to learn 
how to measure the efficiency of Ida schools. t 

Does the sujKTliitendent have tli$ power of leadership or does lie shape his 
policies to suit the opinions of some few influential citizens bfr board members? 
This Is a qm»stJon school hoards are beginning hi ask. The superintendent 
can no longer he considered a mere figurehead. He must formulate policies, 

present them to the board, and,* if necessary, fight for their adoption. No* 

Hchool hoard member should condemn a superintendent for tnakiqg a strong 
appeal for certain policies; rather he should admire him. Tills does not mean 
that a superintendent who is always fighting for some reform Is tq be regarded 
as a successful superintendent. School boards are coming to realize that, ha a 
rule, the superintendent who accomplishes the most, who pi (ices tlie schools on a< 
sound foundation, is one who makes few reforms at a time, one who tests each 

step so that there can l»e no retreat, or, if there is a retreat, he utilizes it to 

secure a better point of attack. * * ■ 

•Only occasionally are conditions so bad when a new sii|»erlntendent takes 
cnarge of a* school system that radlcul reforms are necessary. Any radical 
reform upsets* the whqle school system’ and often results disastrously, while tf 
steady hammering extending over a longer perlod.'of time accomplishes more 

^ 
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After a rndjcal reform there la generally a reaction. Reaction U likely to fol- 
low hasty reforms, and reforms beyond the point that the public comprehends. 

• One question many board memliers ask Is whether the sm«rintendent 1* u 
man of ideals. Does be see the big things of only the petty affairs? Mas be 
Vision? Is he planning big things for the school for next year and the next?* 
Many school boards realise that a superintendent who can not or does not do 
this can never hope to advance the schools of his dty beyoud their present con- 
dition. 

QUALIFICATIONS. • ■ . 

The qualifications of a superintendent have been touched upon In outlining 
some of bis duties. The questions which lionrd members of some of the progres- 
sive schools are asking when In senreh of a superintendent nre: What Is Ills 
education? What experience bus be hail (1) ns teacher, (2) as. su|s>r visor, 
(3) as an executive? Has lie been successful? Wliot Is his personality? Does' 
he take an Interest In community life?. Has he in bis present position sue- 
ceeded In Interesting the people In tlielr schools? Is he a graduate of a sclmni 
or college of education?. Is he progressive? 

- The following quotations front' replies of presidents of boards of education 
In the smaller cities to the question, “ Whut do you consider the essential 
qualifications of a city superintendent, or by what standard do you Judge your 
superintendent," show whot these school-board presidents consider the essen- 
tial qualifications of a city school suiierlntendent : 

*^! b i UQU Tl U , e ; Jf £ r -7 The flrst <> u “ l » J <'«»ton »uch a city superintendent Is 
education ,<,U d ** * bu8 ue *“ execu,lve . who bus specialized In the business of ' 

• His ability to teach all subjects and grades or any given subject or grade Is 
of small Importance but his shinty to choose and retain In his emplw those 
who are able and willing to perforin the particular work allotted to them und to 

^ r mI»»oI^ S r°* lllb hi ,y th i e BU . t 7’, 8S of * ut ' h work ,M l,f Kreat Importance. In 
the matter of teaching, he should be able to distribute the responsibility to 
subordinates, judging their work by results rather than by - detail, and to coor- 
dinate tlielr work to a common end. 

,J l I ^ 11 mu8 ‘ be uble *0 *«•>■« “Don his school as a great business corporation, 
usually with a more valuable plant und more numerous stockholders than nnv 
other In his community, and to appreciate that he Is the respuuslble head of 
(hut corporation. f 

5° 1 mn , 1 !’ 11 . 'r, lth ? verv other business executive who has not employed an 
expert In that line, he must be thoroughly familiar with tbe system and roa- 
chlnery of UxaMpn. but for a different reason. While his plant is not subjwt 
to taxation, It to dependent upon It. That 1s the source of his plant revenue/aml 
I should say that a business executive who does not give the closest attention 
• to the source of revenue upon which his plant depends to not properly represent 
tuff those to whom he it* responsible. 

He must know how, when, where, and what to buy and not to buy. He must 
be able to eliminate waste, both of energy and of material. He must be eco- 
nomlnal, but not penurious; thrifty, but not stingy. He must see that complete 
awunts, are kept amTbe able to understand and Interpret them and tolinow 
at all times the exact financial status of Ms plant 

. mu8t £? * "f^rtnn. His product is eduoatlon and his customers are the 
parents of his pity* The success of his plant depends upon his satisfied cub- 

Umif n *nl t JlL t . e . Ve . r)r T to yi r . Mttafled at all hazards, but within the 

HJ? ! °f of hl » Institution. Hto stockholders, the taxpayers, 

must also be satisfied. They must see dividends in the shape of benefits to the 
community commensurate with their Interests. 

The work of a dty superintendent of schools naturally divides Itself Into two 
clssses. that of superintendence of tbe educational work and that of business 
manag ement This work to too heavy In the average city of the size I have sug- 
«?i! d „ f0r .*. n . y 0D . e m » D »» handle to all ita details. Inasmuch as the larger 
^v*R?“ ber «rf Ws aubordinatea are spedallsto ineducational work, the moat of 

i ’j 7'V * ", ' 'ip ■’ :■■■"• / 
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is delegation of authority naturally will be In the first subdivision of his 
duties Just mentioned. This will leave him more time for his work of business 
management. The difficulty usually Is. that the city superintendent has had no 
business training, but has cqme up from the ranks of the teaching profession, 
but according to my view we need not expect efficiency from our city superin- 
tendent* until they are obl^ to handle their plant from the standpoint of any 
other business man. 

Alhambra, Calif.— First. He should be a man enthused with the necessity and 
Importance of education. A man who Is ever studying new' problems along this 
line and ready to undertake such as look feasible, but not a dreamer. 

Second. An executive. A man with sufficient buslnessjcnowledge to present 
the problems of his administration clearly, concisely, fcndPforcIbly to his board 
of education, and who can offer Intelligent solutions of the problems that are 
Presented. 

Third. A man familiar with the educational needs of our children, not neces- 
sarily a teacher himself. 

Fourth. An organizer. 

* Fifth. A man possessed of magnetic personality. 

Sixth. A man of. pleasing address, and a good public speaker. 

Seventh. A judge of human nature, capable of making an Intelligent selec- 
tion of teachers best fitted to teach their respective subjects. 

Attleboro, Mat*. — First. Ability to pick out the best qualified men and women 
for positions on our teaching force. * 

Second. Kxecutlve ability to administer the public-school system on a business 
basis. 

We make our superintendent responsible for maintaining a high standard in 
the teaching force. We expect that he will place the administration of the 
business 'affairs on as efficient a basis as would be expected in a business of 
the same size. 4 

We demand that politics should be kept out of the school department, and 
that our superintendent shall be open to new Ideas and shall constantly strive 
to keep abreast of the forward movement of education hi this country. 

Augurto, Me . — One who Is cautious and painstaking in the numerous small 
details of his position. The great matters care for themselves. 

Hmte, Idaho.— (1) He should have executive ability of at least fair. If not a 
high, order; the larger the school system, the greater the necessity for a- strong 
executive who fully appreciates the necessity for the elimination of wake, not 
only In edticnthffi hut In the purchasing and handling of supplies, the erection 
of buildings, and In the management and overhead. Training schools for teach- 
ers and educators have not, in my opinion, dwelt sufficiently on this in the past, 
and the result Is that, uyhlle superintendents are pressing their right to manage 
the business end of school administration and to practically direct all expendi- 
tures, many of them are, not so equipped for such work as to Inspire confidence 

( U the <whool boards In, 'their ability to economically and efficiently handle the 
mslness. I think school board* will generally welcome, the time when expe- 
rienced and well-trained educators can efficiently manago the business affairs 
of the district. # 

(2) He should have qualities of leadership in educational matters, so as to 
hold the confidence of his teachers and coworkers, as well as the confidence of 
the members of the hoard, who look to him. for right guidance In the adoption 
of educational policies. 

(8) He should be able to take a lending part In community affairs, somewhat 
commensurate with that taken by executives or managers of private concerns 
of somewhat similar magnitude In the community. 

<4) HJs training and experience In educational matters sboqld be at least 
sufficient to enable him to discriminate between the essential and nonessential 
in public-school education and to give the public, whenever required, the funda- 
mental reasons supporting his educational policies. In other words, he should 
have a clear vision of the preparation and training the young people of to-day 
should have to meet the requirements of li ustry and society when the boys 
and girls now In Ahe schools will have to take position* of leaders! >, responsi- 
bility, and trust. 

Cheyenne, Wyo .— Assuming that he- has badfthe proper training In college, 
he should be broad-mlndAf and firm; he should not let religious or political 
Influences Interfere with the. administration of the schools; be. should have a 
business training (this Is necessary where the superintendent looks after the 
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Af'ihl"? rUIIt ] lnp: "'p whnoN) : Ilf should outline bln policies n t the tKurlnnh,' 
Of Ihe term ..ml «ce to It that they arc strjrtlv mlhc-ril to mi l 1 ihTJ! ^ 
often enough to* know flint Ills instructions niv being curried nut* lit* Mhnttii i 9 
? *' r }r l , »» ," will, tl... laws Ini, I down hv the it.,,n7„f h, "!tl, 

а, Ii O tl>e charge of cxtrnvngauce and wu^tcfii Incss 1 1 .* r ... ° 

L histriil-t'oil'ami i a 'aupfrimiS n.M l n T ^ian«rti " f i '" M ‘' h, " ,U 

Ihe sii|HTilitf„.lf„t of any system Of sell sho.,1,1 Ih- a |e oler in „ 

rul'ly, usds' must” Natii- 

«?• v* **?, z s,::: UmV . , v . . ;;,^:rr 

‘T^Tw? v rlT-lv «r '■ w«„V ,w " 

or,, s„ l «.ri,„..„;r,.,„ is it,,,' 

in the positions where Uiey r.iu tin the most Hlicinu um-L* v * •'* 0,,r , ' M 

^Xad’^rk" •»' thcXi^^ 

«nd " k '* tiw " f blrf. clinrnctcr, 

.* Second. lie ahoiil.l l,„ve executive nl.illty, so ns to hold his teachers b.. r 

i"T ,h, ;' r r s, “-' -* «« *»«••« 

“Mssggllli 

rcwcPof VlV'.'.mdls' 'w?th 1 lT r! * ,m ,' 1 " HI the |K>rsn,,nl 

pupils. * " ' *‘ K . ‘ '"'<1 of the |m rents of . 

* u '"<li''K l nt C tl l ," '^..Tlira «"“!t '!or}s!ra, 8h " uW be " 8 

In a reputable college of eduction H * ,llu M - A - ""sr.-c. "■‘•"—I 

4 He eh 0 ”, 1 '! " f HM,wssf, » t"H-hl«w experience. 

4. He should he a itiiin of unquestionable character 

npn>2L^ H r I(i . l f* Jl, * h,y P™ fw *l<?J> a ». »« evidenced by hie abIWtv to 0 rous4 a 

FeaehersT^ a “ mce JW ll»e different. 

б. He should he a man with o well-poised disposition. 

l u e «n interest in the various community enterprises 

h.a m”ioride« ,Te C,m, ‘" Ke ‘° “ ecoto w,th tbe -nd-hi tcaX^ucuity 
9. He must lavstrlctly honest and upright, 
m He must be free from tiny bad habits. 

We measure the Work of our superintendent hv the following* 

o C 8 T^ rUCtI r ft ccm * >erafIon w!th »*« board of education. ' . 

2. His ability to keep the curricula up to date. ,/ 
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X His Ability to organize his teaching forces upon the most economic and 
cfliciem basis. 


4. The exercise of tlmt tyjH* of leadership which causes the teaching per- 
sonnel iu do team work in the most willing and harmonious fashion. i 

f>. Ilis^treatnient of the disrordant elements in tlie community so as to produce 
the least possible friction. 

0. The exercise of such soeiul control in the community as wins the high 
ir>i*vt and regard of our iM'sHhinking people. 

Otcan. A'. V. — The qua! ideations for an efficient su|»crintotidcnt should be execu- 
tivo ntdlity, education,- aud capability of imparting Inst nation iu teaching. 

Selma. Ala - -First. He shontd have a good tHJucnt-on, should lie a graduate of 
a very good college. 

Second. He should have had several years* exjicrienee as a teacher. 

/ " Third. He should he n man of good eomiqon sense and of tact, so us to-be 
aide io properly bundle dally school problems with' pupils and patrons. 

Fourth. He- should know how to control himself and tints he able to receive 
and answer criticism. , 

Fifth, lie should he aggressive and keep abreast with wlmt is new and essen- 
tia), aud not lie satisfied with wlmt has been accomplished in the system; and 
yet. not given t«* extravagance wtiere the Income is limited, ns it is with us. j 
f*i\'lh. He siiould take an interest in the public affairs. of the community mid 
be ready to further what is for the good of the same. * 

Tum'on. A viz . — A superintendent of schools siiould be mentally alert, educa- 
tionally and morally tit. His 'school should he kept up to shandard as to en- 
trance <|imlilleufb»tis and credits required for graduation. Cramming of facts 
• should not l»e the sole result, hut pupils should he given* proper outlook a life* 
and siiould he taught how to think straight. Fort it in attention must he paid 
to vocational work. hustings principles, mid physical culture. 

A superintendent must lip hide to meet nnd hold the resjiect of f ho public. He 
must IniVe tact and a certain amount of diplnnuiey. If possible. his crelii tlon 
with his board should he one of coo|tcrntl<>n rather ttm it servile obedience. 
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TENURE. 


A little more than one-linlf. or 2*>3 of .T10 superintendents* reporting, ,nre 
■elected annually; 28 are elected for a term of two years; SI for three years; 
NS for four years; 18 fur live years; 1 fqr six years; l*for eight years; and 
31 are given Indefinite or permanent tenure. * 

It is difficult to understand why more State school laws have not been no 
amended ns to require boards of education to elect superintendents for n term 
of nt h'nst tliree years. It Is evident that no su|ierlnt'eiident. however keen 
ills insight Into school conditions nnd however good an administrator lie may 
be; can do much constructive work the first year of his term. Iu fact* the eflU- 
eienCiidinlnlstrntor usually docs not attempt to do much more tlmn to make 
n careful study of the situation/ After he has reached his conclusions. It takes 
several more years to work out his plans. To ask a new superintendent to 
t show results In n year is asking the impossible. He may stir up the dust to 
keep down criticism for inaction, hut he con not Institute ninny lasting re- 
forms In the space of 12 rhontha. A year’s time proves little Mther for or 
against a ‘superintendent. It is evident ilia t a city that changes superintend- 
ents frequently does not have any definite educational policy. « 

Makingvfrequcnt changes in suiierlntendents Is one of the evils In small 
cities. tn^l920. of 2,107 superintendents hi cltle/'of less than 30,000 popula- 
tion. only 1.131 were In the sam$ cities ns In 1017, making a change of 43.5 per 
t cent. Of course, alt these .changes were not caused by boards of education 
refusing to reelect their super intendeHts. Many secured better positions In 
other cities, and. again others dropped out for more remunerative or more con- 
genial employment in other fields. 
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THE TEACHER 

salary schedule and promotion or TEACHERS. 

The salary schedule for teachers In 225 cities or vh» ™„ ,, , , 

preparation, experience, and merit, while In »5 0 f^ h ^ ' **" np °" 

Ice Is the chief factor In determining " J ^ of the r|tlc * ,en **» »f »tv- 
at a minimum salary, which automntlcnlh'Tncral 0 " ! ,hl,, **' " ,eaoh * r 
• .Year. until the flftl. or .1x7™" Tl7«m * T"'” n,ma,nt - a * *» 
peiVI then becomes the amount the ie»!h« 7. renfhwl ot ,h * end of the 
der ohlier employment. Though this Is the een** )** "" nmil,v for ,,lp remain- 
ars. It has Its serious defect mP,h " d of Promoting tear,,. , 

the second place, such a^n offers irT^ .r" of ^' Ice. , n 

foht for nelMmprovement since the imp h 'T nt . f ° r Rr " v,nI Industry or of* 

dismissal gets quite as much ns the teacher " , Wbo , dw8 Just eno »K'> to escape 
there I. a strong tendenc, amo„s telhe' "" hcr ««*• 

when, middle age la reached-and ih» * *® among alt workers on anlnrr 

«nv 


. Ing. A salary aehedule Having ZxlZm which '? nttalnml - »<> "t-P ^ 
cons Idem tt-on of merit or additional preparation o ,* rPachwl "' J,, ‘out any 
growth. . ' " ftl P rp P a mt I on operates nrlncl,adly to inhibit 

flcatlons for enterlng^^ standards of professional quail- 

able ,o develop n large part ofll 1 f ^npervlslon. some cities have been 
Wer. to •«"•"«- « ought 

beyund a mnxlmmn representing a large wage ^11177 "'t Incr °" se 1,1 * a,l "T- 
deuce t)f Increasing Rrholarshln and of nrnf \ \ * to,1< hors who show evl- 

demonstrated their efficiency 1 688 00,1 * P ,v P«rat»on and who have 

herself with some other teacher more fortunate n 7#)°" * ,mv conjures 

been unfairly and unjnatly mnrke Wn not a t ' 'i^” conchu,es ,h «t she bus 
corps |„ consequence of nll«7SiiL7 7 P '* CM the <««>enslon in the 
has oiltwelgheil the laments. Indeed it la ?h7r “""e* 1,16 efflcienc >‘ of teachers 
that iinR determ) mnnv school hoards from aa *7° pnR * n *1* rl *>g such discord 
vldual mer* l„ terms * * ° P ' an * •*.. 

.gJLVe™^^ r fal r • an,, ,o ^k 

ln-tbe promotion of teachers use a form fois^rmTtheef^r' 1 ° ne ,° f the fnc,ora 
Mah, of the forms require that the JcIeCaTl ^ ,e " Ch “ r - 

aona and thnt the teacher be Informed of Hr nniri/JZT 1 hy . two or mor e l»r- 
yeor la fixed. The following dbSo I , ° n her 8n,ary ,or *»•« 

•be suggeatlve : • • . * °" and propwd P'«“ ° f teacher rating may 

I 7 T,,E A,i f S A TKA CHER-RA TllfO PI, an 
The chief pur) mse of n fencher-rntlng plan are- 

Jg To a so, „ „„ 

(c) To Improve the quality of the teaching. 
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//. NECESSARY CONDITION UNDERLYING A TEACHER-RA TING PLAN. 

A teacher-rating plan presupposes (n) a program of work^hlch Indicates 
Hourly the values for which the teacher shall be rated; (ft) a record of the 
Intelligence (mental horsepower) of the members of the class; (c) an Inventory 
of values attained by the class at the beginning as well as at the end of the term 
for which the teacher shall be rated. 


///, PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING A TEACHER RATING PLAN . 


(a) The worth of any producer Is In direct ratio to the worth of his product. 
The scientific way to determine the worth of the producer Is to evaluate the 
product 

(ft) The values rated In measuring teaching efficiency must coincide with the 
values emphasized in the course of study. 

(r) These values may be stated in terms of knowledge interests, ideals, habits, 
powers. . * 

id) Only those qualities of the product shall be rated which are plainly trace- 
able. 

(c) The beginning of any rating of a teacher shall lie In the teacher's own 
estimate of her work, stated in terms of knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, 
powers. - _ 

< / 1 Evidence of the worth of a teacher Is of two kinds: Primarily, direct evi- 
dence based on a direct analysis of the product ; Secondarily, indirect evidence, 
based on an evaluation of such personal qualities, habits, scholastic attainments, ( 
methods, nmt efforts of the teacher as may sufely be assumed to be reflected Jn 
the quality of the work. Direct evidence will always be considered the more 
valuable. 

1 . 9 ) life worth of a teacher to, the system as a whole is In proportion mainly 
to her Instltutibnal spirit. 


IV. Til* EVIDENCE. 

A. Direct evidence. — 1. Direct evidence In general Is the record of. the pupils 
as officially recorded. The school that accepts a teacher’s ratings of her pupils 
for other school purposes must accept her ratings of her pupils as evidence of 
her skill as a teacher. It is not conclusive evidence but it becomes % factor. 
The growing practice of applying the principle of the objective tests will Im- 
prove the reliability of these ratings. Low pupils* ratings In themselves do 
not condemn a teacher. But they become a factor; possibly the factor will 
be reduced to zero when general intelligence tests and other reasonable factors 
are taken Into consideration. 


2. Tbq best direct evidence of knowledge, as commonly understood, is the 
objective test. Additional evidence of knowledge,, which will grow In modern 
schools, Is the display of skill which necessarily presupposes certain knowledge. 

3. Direct evidence of interest aroused by any teacher is always the display " 
of enthusiasm on the part of the pupils In their work. This is manifest In the 
classroom ** atmosphere,*' in special extra classroom activities making of ap- 
paratus, reading of books, group activities growing out 'of teachers' efforts, 
science, mathematics, literary clubs, etc. 

4. Direct evidence of the creation of ideals Is evasive. The existence of an 

ideal Is manifest In conduct. Good-student government Is evidence of the 
presence of sound civic ideals. The best tardy record in school may indicate 
the influence of an Ideal. * * 


5. Direct evidence of habits formed can be traced, although at times one 
teacher may benefit by the work of another teacher. This Is true particularly 
of those common habits of conduit which are expected of all pupils. 

6. Direct evidence of power can readily be traced. Increased ability to write, 
to draw, to read, to spell, to perform mathematical operations, to take short- 
hand dictation, to transcribe notes, and other manifestations of power cun be 
scientifically measured; A definite rating in power will stimulate wonderfully 
teaching activity to develop power and to find adentlflc ways to meapure power. 

B. Indirect evidence .— (The following ate lines of indirect evidence of the sue-, 
cess of the teacher In attaining desired values: Plan book; good Judgment In 
rating relative values; ratio between pupil and teacher activity in the claim- 
90203° — 22 1 v 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES. 


^ggaastss^j^Msaa 

projwts!' ° f h “ llS ' ,IOl, ‘ fUl ln s, "' lc '“ »'W«rm-iU, helpfuUa^uKherVns Mim'd 

2^^^ 5S ^* , '5?n^ysr«Tra 


V. FACTORS afff.ct 

*A. Pcr*<ntoi vhtu m tn 
Kni'torn. 

1. rioiisiiiK. 

2. Courteous. 

.1. Cheerful. 

4. Enthusiast!*. 

3. Sympathetic. 

ft. Tactful hut' Arm. 

7. Seif-pun rolled. 

8 . Impartial toward 

herself ns well 
• , as toward her 
pupils. i 
0. Systematic. 

10, Ambitious profes* 
slonall.v. 

If. Teachable. 

12. Neat. 

13. Voice cleo r, pleas- 

ing. 

K Classroom, 

1. Order, 


I\0 Tti i: srrrnss of ,i tfaviifr. 

' ' xt , .* " . WhyvalunNe. » 

(if)- Makes teacher's efforts more effective anti nn- 
plls response more cenerons. - ✓ *' 

<b ) Cnltlvntea.' these tiualltles In pupils. In the 
on'Sealtlf ,MP qua,l,les ,n ,l,p ure conditioned 

lnSXf1; ,IOn '’“ ,WPe " tea ' l,0r an " pupil 

.Makes discipline easy. 


Necessary for proper utilization ofytlme and enerzv 
Constructive program nposfjhle without It. 

A necessary condition' of growth. 

T X;"nd“er"- renm,n " ,he yesterday. tf 

Uke begets Jike. The community does not pav a 
teacher to develop slovenly habits in Its children.' 
Adds emphasis to what teacher snys. 


2. Air. 

3. Light 

4. Heat. 

5. Blackboards. 

6. Pupils properly 

seated. 

7. Correct posture of 

teacher and pupil. 


cnny aC * ,er ^’ ISt ** contro1 ,f ^chfr’s plans shall 

Proper physical condltlona contrlbuti much to suc- 
cess, hut teacher Is responsible only for hat Is under 
tier control. \ 

Tidy blackboards help to form habits bf tidiness. 
efforts' 01, BroU,)inB lnor,,n8 «* efficiency W teacher’s 

( "\ Correct posture habits promote. B <W health. 
(6) Pupils imitate teacher, 



c. Recitation. 

1. The teacher. 

(a) Language 
clear, cor- 
rect. 

(ft) Professional 
equipment. 


(O 

i*'\ 

</» 

<0> 

(*) 


h e r 


time 


(0 


runs 
work. 

CtilUe 
weir. 

Resourceful. 
i» u i* st.lons 
well. 

Her influence 
touches nil. 
Assigns les- 
sons so ns 
to make pu- 
pils ** wont 

logetnt^t,'* 
n ml sliovvs 
how to do 
It. * s' 
Vnrh**(juiMli- 


Ko excuse for deficiency here. 

Knowledge of subject matter. of psychology of learn- 
Ing. of methods of teaching. of measuring result*. ull 
these condition the success "f the lonelier. 

AU worth while work requires preparation. Best 
to record In plan book. , • 

Waste of time is wnsteofcoiq»ortunlty. 

p This quality keeps' things moving/* 
i in) (JchmI questions stimulate thonuM. 

(ft) Rapid-fire questions drill fundamental*. 

A democratic school rests on ^pml rights. 

Basis of pupils’ growth is intelligent pupil activity 


A good beginning is half the battle. 

C 


Recognition of 
further progress. 


progress Is great . Incentive tc 


od accord 
ing to nlm* 
t k n o w l* 
edge, inter- 
ests, ideals, 
h a hits, 

• powers). 

</l Measure* the 
accomplish* 
meats n f 
her pupils. 

2. Subject matter. 

{it > Olisblete or 
t adapted to 
modern so- 
cial nbeds. tf , no 

VI. FO llil OS WHICH TO ESTER ISYESTORY OF XAl.lES. 

Name of teacber. 

Subject. 

♦ Class. . ' 

Time from. - — 

B. ^rcia^fral urccof lenni trork in addition. 

* C. Evidence of value*. 

4 (1> Knowledge: 

Remarks 


Work Is handicapped to the extent that ttjehr 
does not choose subject matter wisely and use* tb| 
t H >st Illustrative material tin* school furnishes. 


Estimate. 


* ^Uemariks * - - E8 " mfl4P - 
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HI. Merit a$ a tooial worker.— Minimum 20. maximum 40. 

1. Cooperation with organization. 

2. Professional habits. 

3. Success In' dealing with parents. 

■4. Sympathetic interpretation. of pupils. 

5. Discharge of obligations as community member. 

In the administration of any such plan for rating, the following would need 
to be taken for granted : 

1. The* knowledge of the potential ability of pupils to achieve, measured in 

terms of their intelligence. * 

2. A statement of pupil achievement at the beginning of any period over 
which the efficiency of a teacher’s work is to be judged. 

3. The working out of Intelligible standards in the items to be listed under 
" other achievements.’* 

, 4. Specific statement by hie supervisor or in the course of study, Or .both, of 
the tools and methods to be used and how to use them. 

Statement of intelligible an<* reasonable standards under which several factors 
combine to make a teacher successful as far as Biie is a worker in a social 
Institution. ( 

In a school system having a jplan of debited marking, a simpler form was 
introduced With marked 1 success. A committee composed of the superintendent 
of schools, the general supervisor of instruction, and the principal of the build- 
ing discuss the Work of each teacher. The principal of the school first makes 
u written report to%tbe superintendent, in which is set forth the principal’s 
estimate of the teachers upon the following points: Professional growth, effi- 
ciency, management, and instruction ; general merit — English, attitude, coopera- 
tion, thought stimulation, insight Into child welfare; results— general, specific; 
liersomility— special strength, special lack, special achievement; comparison. 
After the principal’s report has been submitted to the superintendent, he and 
the supervisor of Instruction go over it with the principal and classify the 
teachers as A, B, and C. Class A receives the largest salary Increase, class B 
somewhat less, and class C no Increase whatever. If a teacher can not get out 
of this clash after a ye^r or two, she is dropped from the^ teaching staff* 

• The following plan Is suggested as a possible solution of the salary schedule 
problem, based upon that suggested by Cubberley : “ 

Suit ye* ted notary schedule. 


Group of teachers. 


A. Olio-year teachers elected eacb year (pro- 


bationary for 3 years). 
D. Three-year period 

C. Five-year period 

D. Permanent.....; 


Time 

*ofap-. 

point- 

ment 

(years). 

Salary schedule to" each group. 

Elementary. ' 

High. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

1 

91,200 

11,350 

91.500 

91,750 

3 

ft 

1,425 

1,650 

2,000 

1,575 

1,925 

2,A25 

1,625 

2,050 

2,275 

1,975 

2,350 

2,950 




Yearly 

.In- 

crease. 


175 

75 

75 

75 


Year in 
which 
group 
maxi 
mum h 
reached. 


Third. - 

Vbird. 

Fifth. 

Eighth! 


A schedule such as this would have teachers who enter group A upon a pro- 
bationary status subject to reeleetlon for each year for three years. At the 
end of this period or before those who are unsatisfactory should be dropped 
from the corps and those, who are rated successful should be promoted to 


■*t Cubberley, Public School Adnlstf tattoo* p. 201. 
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, ar l n,ay then Promote her to erouo c it ^ ' lmxIraun, of group B the 
eniahded for promotion or keeffher »t\i * She htts “ et the requirements 
•lie does qualify f„ r)(rroup c * * ' ““‘““w salary of group R until 

increments for a period of aie " ^ t0a< ' ,,er ,s “danced by $7" 

reached the teacher who lias won Mien, the maximum of group c it 

“ to h., „. m IT 2. •— » 

•he will remain until she retires exrent f ° y ^ prouio, ed to group I), where 
0 school Officials a teacher h* n,use ’ Ifl » “>e Judgalm 

® *^. ma i x ' n,u “ 1 sn ln r .v of the group she l 8 * P """ 0,,on > ««• be retained 

periot 00 ' b ° art ‘° ** “ P ~ «andards- to J TaZT^Z^'Z 

] toSrSS JSJ5L'SL| ,, S , “ the s'-PP^tion that those teachers - 
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,h prom 1 t*t ' ::s 
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nlzed college or university, or a year m , , . ‘ ln s, H (| y at some m-og.’ 

In another part of the country, or perhaDiT' "* S °' ne *’h«ol system 
be combined. * * Jl -° r pert, *W • year of study and travel might 

to T ;^rr.rrir:::rz-„rr”« - — — «— 

nto.to to, wcognitoiw A £ .T LTa "'" , f* "* 

WOO between the minimum and the »L| m ! ! ,Ul a •* only $200 oc 

:,r «2«- » -%•«» . ““ „toto2 
lth a wide range between the minimum 'and ti.» . *. 10 t,,e onc J,,st outlined, 
be worked out- between a teacher’s proper deslrl r ** ’““'"'a"” adJus tnieht can 
bird’s proper desire to eliminate theTai . ' SetUrlty ot *«•«* and the 
efficiency. At the same time SeSr, Wh ° <,p nwt <">»"«»e to grow 

W ‘" fln< \ anelble l« terms of sala.^!^**" 1 " “ 

SALAHT FOB SICK LEAVE. 

"fnn pajr. nnd 1M on'S 2J orTul^p^ 1 ,^,, T ^ f° r ,l dpfl "'<« Period on 

ciflc amounts as $2 u day, t wlVft n „«. P y Mu ,8t itute’s salary, or « sue- 
cities; 5 to 10 days InltiO; n to 20 days 1^30 '"0*1 ' S sran,cd ,n 225 

30 days In 18 cities, it seems „,.i„ ,1. , *° ,0 30 d “y® » 20; more than 

a certain numbers of days of sick lent® #"1* fn,r fhnt teachers be granted 

be a /air allotment. For Sickness * Ul1 p,iy : P° BH IMy two weeks would 

hmt. 8004 * a * ,0 “. <1 ^e required! 0 ^" thMeav/is onlv ** 8 t,me ' “'Physician's 
statement by the teacher should be suffldent! * * d “ y ° r tH0 ’ » rifled 
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elected annually* no matter how long they may hive been In service^ 11 
* the 528 cities reporting, 975, teachers were not reelected last year, or 3-o per 
cent of the 30,000 teachers employed in these cities. Of the 975 teachers not 
reelected, 423. or 80;l per cent, were advised not to make application. 

It is very doubtful whether teachers should be given permanent tenure after 
a probationary period of one or two years. A better plan is to elect each year 
for three years, so that a teacher who has been unsuccessful may be dropped 
at the end of any school year. If at the end of three years a teacher has 
proved herself efficient she should be elected for a three-year period. Then at 
the close of the period she might, if successful, be given indefinite tenure. 
Under this plan a teacher would serve year after year without any formal 
action either on her part or that of the school board, and until .such time as she 
resigns or as the board, for cause and upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent, terminates the contract. ~" 

Dr. E. P. Cubberley points out that indefinite tenure Is preferable to perma- 
nent tenure, saying : u 

- This middle ground is equally Just to both sides. The usual ^ndltloni^not 
Just to teachers who have spent years in making preparation for a life work 
3 of service, and the life-tenure plan is not Just to taxpayers or to t ^ children 
In the schools. The latter certainly have rights as well as the teachers. The 
nilddte ground gives practically life tenure tc* every worthy teacher and school 
officer, but merely reserves to the board of control for the schools, act g 
the recommendation of their chief executive officer and «nl> after helpfu 
advice hus failed to bring the desired Improvement, the right quifetly to 
from the schools those who should not be them. To say that a school boa rd 
\\rh such Dower by trial, under the life-tenure laws, is to cherish a delusion.. 
The machinery of such action Is, of course, provided, hut the difficulties in the 
way are such that It can seldom. If ever, be carried to a successful 
In addition, the notoriety and the bitterness engendered by s,u' li public trials 
is demoralizing Ho the schools, and should be avoided* by both sides in the 
Interests of the children and the good name of the schools. 

x 

ELIMINATING THE INEFFICIENT TEACHER. 

Some plnn should be employed by the superintendent and the hoard for elimi- 
nating the teacher whose work has not measured up to proper standards of 
efficiency and who has not. given evidence of professional* grow th. It. is not 
possible to devise preliminary tests of efficiency which will prevent some teacher 
from ;etf|og into a school system wlfo ought not to he there.* However careful 
a superintendent and a board may be In appointing teachers, there will always 
bp found some who fail to do creditable work. Every superintendent should 
have an efficient plan for trying out all who enter and for eliminating those 
from the schools who for one reason or another are not successful. Such n 
plan, however, must avoid making any seeming Injustice to the teacher, and It 
must not be operated in any arbitrary or unsympathetic manner. The follow- 
Ing plan may be suggested: At the close of each-term the principals and super- 
visors should sit down with the superintendent and discuss the work of each 
teacher, grading each us excellent,. satisfactory, or unsatisfactory, or some such 
. rating. Those teachers who hove taught only one year find who are ranked as 
unsatisfactory should as a rule be given another trial. This may be done by 
transferring them to other schools or other situations, and even perhaps to oth er 
' grades than the ones to which the teachers were assigned. Such transfers 
should, however, be made only after each teacher has been told very frankly 
by the principal anil superintendent what the criticism Is. The te acher Is 


u cubberley, B. P. Pub. | Bdh Administration, pp. 217-218*. 
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one course of action, and SJ i.T^ “ ' 8 ■*“"• *"« «“ « « rule hnt 
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nn opportunity of a hearing to refute the charges. Pending the hearing the 
teacher' may he suspended,, and this suspension is without pay if the charge is 
sustained. Usuullv the board 'of education has the final decision in these 
matters. New York, New Jersey, and California, however*, provide for an 
uppeal to the State superintendent .or other authority. Portland. Oreg., pro- 
vides for appeal by the unique method of a trial board of three appointed 
bv the presiding judge of the circuit court. In all cases where tlie decision to 
remove is supported )>y less than five of the seven members of the hoard of 
education an appeal nmy be taken by the teacher to the Jj®* 

clsion of this speciaf commission is final and conclusive. If five of the mem- 
b«*rs of the board vote for removal, no appeal from this decision cmr be made. 

\ mujoritv of the board can remove. • ^ t . . 

Tin* questiounaire.sent to atfiiiated units of the National Educational Associa- 
tion indicates that tlie majority of the teaching organization believe that the hear- 
ing should lie held tiefore the hoard of education. Quite a number favor the first 
hearing before the superintendent and supervisory officials. This Kroup u^ially 
believes in an appeal to the local board of education. Those favoring the initial 
♦ rhil before the board or superintendent and board would provide for an ap- 
iH»al to the State superintendent of education for his department. A number 
of suggestions were made that the trial be held before n. joint ^committee con- 
sisting of representatives of tlie board, the teaching body, and citizens. Another. 
r!n u iininemia t ion that a committee of three be substituted consisting of one repre- 
senting the hoard or superintendent, another tlie teacher, and a third to be 

^slnce the 1 hoard 'of education Is the agency which employs the teacher, it 
would seem tlmt they should also lie tlie removing agency The right to employ 
Implies the right to dismiss. The privilege of reviewing the action of the 
board in dismissing a toucher is a fuuduuientul principle ipf American demo- 
cratic Justice and a reasonable protection that should lie provided. .Since the 
majority of dismissals .are based on technical questions, such as neglect of 
dut v iiicompetency, ‘Inefficiency, conduct unbecoming a teacher, and the like. 

It wims that the final body of apfieul should he in educational work and yet 
disinterested Hr. Kandel, of the Curuegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teachers, states that M the best practice to day provides for ah' appeal to 
the State superintendent of pifldlc instruction.*’ ' , 

The question of whether the h oh ri fifes should be pnldlc or private is a de 
hataide omvnad the committee would request an opjmrtuaity to gite tills more 
Ht ml v The lauierul practice is to have tlie hearings private, although there 
signs' to he developing a strong tendency to make Urn matter of privacy 
optional with the teachers. There are undoubtedly occasions when the nature 
of the accusations might demand a private hearing In order to protect the 
tencherM the school svstcai. and tlie children of tlie community themselves. 

On the other bund*, publicity serves as a competent check upon hasty and 
ill-advised action. It may prove n restraint ujion judicious and justifiable 
dismissals, however, and consequently may work to the detriment of the 

Ht *! Ms ^at Okhig 0 fact that -the majority of those answering the questionnaire 
sent to the affiliated organisations of the National Education Association 
Indicated a preference for private liearfugs. Quite a group, it will Jioted, 
also felt that this privilege should lie left to the discretion of the teacher 
accused, and the hearings he public or private as she requests, it seems that 
the accusing body should have some right of determination in this mattqr also, 
since the advisability of presenting evidence might hinge on the kind of 
hearing granted. If the first hearing were private and the right of appeal 
allowed,* which would be public or prlvute 4 os the teacher requested, perhaps, 
all rights would be siif guarded. . ■ *, 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


Of the 528 title, reporting. 320 require two years of normal-school work 
In addition to four year, of hlgh-sohool wqjk for teachers In the elementary 

* r ?ff 6 the 528 dtles reporting In regard to the preparation required for high- 
school positions, 444 require college graduation,, and 308 of these require 
some professional preparation In connection with the college course. The 
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national committee for the Unitorf . 

Shows for cities Of from S 000 to SOOOO non^'!^ ° f <?omn, *‘ rce ,n Its report '* 
of training above t{ie * *-» 

0.2 years; women elementary martera es J«r ' el “ a ^teacher,, 
teachers. 7.4 years; women Junior hlgh-^h^ | - J “. n,0r hl * h ***«' 

high -school teachers, 8.4 years* women ka n io ki w s *- ® jears ! nien senior 
Krom the foregoing data It is evident that nianv ^ Ch ?° l teacher ®. 8.4 years, 
are considered standard requirement! n a L7*^ * d ° 001 nM *‘ «huf 
work | D addition to four .ywrs of hlsh^oh w| T ' ‘7.° ,e “” ° f Doru,al school 
and college work with pSionat SaTnW f * le !" enta " teachers 

course some of the teachers iu * ° r b W'-achool teachers, of 

school work and f „ U r ye7rs o! coE "Wrlni two years of normal- 
years ago. when the standards were ro£h lower ^T ,mu S0,Ue 

require at least two ve?rs of normal *rhn*i . ^' er> clty should, however, 
elementary schools and tour ]eZ o Z Z Zk ‘’ok"" •'>« 

all new hlgh-achool teachers.* S k W th ,,rofessioaa » courses of 

Of Commerce i?,?" 1 "* “* " U,1 ° nal COmm,ttee f <" ‘J» United States Chamber 

mentnr^ and*^ ^^ the professional training of ele- 

Ing the habits and Ideals of the children u* f , the clciaeiiinry school in forni- 
other school division. The teachers sho d, h“ 9 lmpo r' am a * the work of „T V 

oanlTf 0r ^ e,,lor t* 1 ** 1 school. This is not isisslhh.'?** i ,ralm ‘ < * 88 ,b «se of the 
same for equal training and experience i? be UnlpS!l the salaries are ihe 
a 7™ d >’ “•topteo this [«.||cy. n2$ a s»fe' i, , n‘.die. l I 0, ’ ,re ? IVK coimminlHes have 
work of the elementary school ^vm he l 1 .. ! 10 " 1,1 those cities tie 

school longer, more of then will be I 1 * . rt,,l,lrM » wl » he kept ! 

high school, the general level of a co! ^!^ n‘ e J,ln,or <"* in lor 
the future well-being of the city more Hreiy assur^ ra,a * d > aa «' '■ 

8KI.KCTION OF TEACHERS, 

the nomination nominates teachers ; in 228 

hoard of education. 'within thermite ED< * n directly to the 

. has greatly changed. l^^^raZT^ ^ * ***"« 

of education to select teachers without even s.. 7 ‘ ,e CUHlom ,,f "lost ls.Hr.ls 
Intendent.' Some I wards of education It Is f.i . IU ° 1 as consulting the xuper- 
Practlce. ‘T’ “ 18 t0 be regretted. still continue the 

, Tb,a * 8 especially tree in those cities where .her. . 

Ing. If most of the teachers come from other ,i • , uiany bome * lrls teach- 
-willing to consult the superintendent regardlnetmT.’ ^Il 00 ' b °” rd " are «*u«»ly , 
In those cities where the huperlntXm ? teachcrs lo bc a PP°'nted. ' ' 
nominations ore made by this or that men hi'*** n0t noDllna,e teachers, the 
HMy mode in . meeting S fto ,he “-‘'""s are most, 

selection to the entire board. Such 7£,ho,?Ti ^ M tafer 
to the superintendent of schools, and he should i-!? ! ."* “ >m ' ,,er8 ,a an Insult 
submitting. I„ those cities whira !.«rds 0 , V*’ lD,rteBd ° f ^ 

the superintendent’s nomination they exi^t to h 'n 3 ?“* t<>a, ’ her8 wltba "t 
sponsible for results. If a board select. TU ? W tbe au P er 'ntendent re- 

■zzt* or ^ ,T9 to i, “ pro '*’ “ ■*« 

weakness still <*>S ' nominate teachers, a 
■jeachers* rammlttee. XSJStfZ* 
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fo that every member of the board may know who Is nominated and the Quail- 
ticajions of eueh nominee. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS REGARDING TEACHERS. 

No doubt mini v school boards make too many rules, some of which are foolish. 
^iC tlu conduct of teachers In and out of school. It Is a pedagogic princi- 
pie that the best teachers make few rules for the government of tlieli c ass. . 

In tact some excellent teachers make no rules at all, but deni With each case as 
it comes, up. The same principle presumably applies to the maklngof rutesfrr 
the government of teachers. A few rules are necessary, so that the teacher* 
mav know their relation to the superintendent, supervisors. Prindpul attend- 
a nee officer, and others. The general opinion is that a school boanl should not 
-make rules regarding the use of a teachers time outs.de. 

Important question being whether the teacher gets results 

stood that any conduct unl».*comlng a teacher can not be Merited, but ^ rules 
forbidding teachers to attend social affairs should never he adopted. 1 
some teachers give so much time to the ‘•society life" f a — nl i ty tha they 
are Inefficient, but to make a rule that no teacher should attend this or that 
social' affair » a poor solution of the pr..blem. The 

Inefficient because of too much social life are the ones for the supenntendeut 

,r» .1* - «> »' ■ 

cities, shows the different duties.asslgned teachers and the number of school 
boards specllically assigning these duties: 

board. 

To lie at school building a certain nuiutier of initiates before tbe oix-ffing ^ 

of school . 4H 

To umiiitaiti K«od order — — : 7--;— ~ 31 

Keen daily proLTiim posted, and adhere to it— — 

iTK-is-”: « 

See that the class room is well ventilateil * " """ 0 

Not^ilteTupon wMlariluth^ t bat 'wllVdetract front Vlas^ work * 

Adhere strictly to course of study . *30 

fSS, „ 

Xot 1 lo'oii t or" have callers during the week------- 

i srs:;^ M « 

Not receive presents from pupils ■; * 29 

Petuin pupils for u specified time only*.- - 5 

• 1 

— 5 i 

Ite^llhomiStaU ' of'&rents to principal or superintendent . ^ 22 

- To he beffi responslble for neatness of room and t-aw 7^ ^rnltu,e.. ^ 
' books,- etc-- — ----- ^7. ^7 * 
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se^LT n , "" na ‘ d w ' ,h to * 

U>e week," -not To durtlJS^j' 'ten,"" *° ° Ut W *" m * t ' uller “ Uuri « 

i 

. RETIREMENT fcnd. 

°D T? bav,ne S,n,e "»'*«*>» fund, 
to provide and -2LJ ? '» “> J"?, U * *« that such' fm™ 
■ecuring proper proven for "Te ,enehe™- " P, “ Ce8 ' Tho «« 

adequately met until a retirement fun, 1 • , h i u 0, " f ° rt ' "'Ill never |„, 

! 8 °htalned. Without doubt there are few T\? hould State wide lu scope. 

!° whlch thore are not several teachers too old ^ 8 ® a - ll,,r c, ‘»'-»ehool sysi. nis 
but they are retained because It aims nJ, „ re '“" U!d ,u thc <'«*~n. 
no other means of support a“d af^ the7 havl"^ S8 Whwi «** - 

Out of the meager salaries paid and with the a * ' en , )eur8 of fWeient service. 
Insistent, It Is impossible for tiw teacier to 8teadl, * b “™b>g more 

to keep her In comfort for anj length of timl t * f D0Ugh ' yeur b >' r*ur. 
passed. No school board should be con ent unti ll T . **■"'"* porlo<1 ‘* 
rtes on a reasonable basis, but has made It T'* " 0t on,y p "‘ 1,10 

of a Stute retirement fund for every teacher to H r ° Ugh ,he os,,lbl1 ’*' >t 

.to teach, on an income sufficient to keep her In cZ]ton . bei0,,,i " 8 ul 'l 


THE 8DBSTITCTE TEACHER. 


Many a good classroom of children he . 

0f n-Wl«r classroom teacher iLauw <iUrl " B ° W0< ‘ k ‘ s «bsem 
as to who should be employed as sXltute^T’h boan, J , « «*»" >'«..h«ugli 
problem Is as serious or even more so than ti a ‘ h *-“ - Thu «dbstitute-teach f 
new teacher Is assigned . d"C Z 2. »„ “ '‘ W " «“r. Th 

J 0 , '" v ““>1 there to-morrow. She may be i.Jded* ““ ’* tUu,e , ‘‘ ntl >er Is her 
the next day In the sixth grade, and on th^ ^r ."T ''" y 1,1 "' C flrst «™* 
Tlien, too. one day she. Is sent to reach . T ' ' duy 1,1 other grade 

Interest and control, while on the next davsiT "° tor,OUsly difficult t< 

Place, or she may be with one cb^.n “be *" •""* *° a ,uore P'«"»n. 

afternoon. Furthermore, in most install. h n *. 0n< * W * f,i anot,ie r ta t,h« 
a few minutes before the day's session begin!!"* "^V* " 0t known un, » Just 
substitute to reach the post ..S2\S nZT * " me “*« 

not halt time to make that sneclai „ Th C0 " s< W"* n <'* Is that she has 

for a substitute If she Is to succeed In doing crWIUb l '' 0Ubly ,,e< ' M8 * ry 

Hie most difficult position lA the entire teaching V ° lear,y ' ‘hen. 

substitute teacher. She 'needs vermHio. !. g of any C, ‘P •« that of the 
‘he entire range of school work poise dlsclnim* 5111 * ni ,at,nw,e k "Pledge of 
Qualities of a good teacher to an e^el T"*’ a " d ““ the 

regular teacher who has the «ame grouo of 1,^ ,““ re ‘ ,u,rftl ot ‘he 

tonlllar wl{h. the Idlosyncracle. of each lndlvwSr“ * en °“ gh *° bewn,e 
In practice^ moat school systemtf m i» Ual * 

teachers almost anybody who can be gotten"h«M* r r 0111 ** en,pIojr •* substitute 
no questions are. asked' » .u,«T m % whw > "^",1. snd 

whether the pejsei holds a b cher s^lcMaa, mai ? y— ® XCkI>t ^ih.y te inquire 
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Those usually employed as substitutes are girls who have Just graduated from 
high school, old ladles who taught years ago but who are willing to accommo- 
date the superintendent by teaching a few days, and housewives -In need of a 
few dollars for pin money. If sufflclent remuneration U paid to maketh^ 
work an Inducement, usually a few persons of ability can be found in every 
city who with sufflclent training and 'cjose supervision can be bropght to a 
point where, at least. It is better to employ them as substitutes than to dismiss 
t lie children. But a better plan Is that of selecting a few of the very best teachers 
of the regular corps and relieving them entirely of assignment to a given class, 
tlierehv securing a "flying corps." to be shifted quickly from point to point ns 
the emergency arisen Such teachers, Instead ojf being paid less than regulur 
teachers; should be paid considerably . more In recognition of their superior ^ 
Hhlllty and the difficulty of the work. In fact, this plan- can not lie put Into 
operation ftnless more Is paid, since none of the regular teachers would consent 
to he substitutes without more pay. They all know the difficulties that the 

substitute teacher encounters. * ........ 

These substitutes should be employed on full time, and when no substituting 
Is needed they should lie sent Into various schools to give observation lessons, 
for weak teachers or for teachers who are aew to the work and need help 
which the' supervisor has no time to give. Or 4f the principal* are teaching 
principals, the substitute teachers may relieve the principals at times.* Again, 
they may be assigned to a given grude for s day or two so as to give the regular 
teacher, a much needed opportunity of visiting classes In her own or In neigh- 
boring cities. 

the TEACHER A8 an adviser. 

,lf n superintendent or a school board consults a few teachers regarding 
school policies, difficulties are apt to arise, and the whole administrative ma- 
chinery may be thrown out of gear, it la difficult for a school board to know 
which teachers to consult. The only democratic way Is to consult them all. 
jSome superintendents and school I wards have realized that the intelligence of 
the whole teaching body should be capitalized and thnt It Is unwise to consult 
only a few teachers. They have, therefore,^ encouraged the organization of 
teachers’ councils. In'some Instances such councils have been organized only 
after considerable parleying with school officials. Much better results could be 
expected If the teachers were Invited to offer their opinions upon mntters that 

vitally concern the schools. 

To autocratic boards and superintendents the claim ~o1 teachers to be qpard 
In board meetings seems radical. What right. It Is asked, hnve teachers to ask 
to be consulted? - .The school board is responsible to the people, not to the 
teachers, and therefore must formulate all policies.- It is replied that no right 
is taken away from the board, for Its province la to legislate, and It should . do ' 

go with all the light available. No right of the superintendent is abrogated, 
for he, too, should make hia recommendations only upon the fullest Information . 

possible; * - ' 

If a teachers' council attempts to usurp the prerogatives of^ board or ot g 
a superintendent! It has no excuse for existing. It is generally recognised f- 
that the function of a council should, be as follows : To secure active and effective', 
direction of tiie sohoolsT>y affording the largest opportunities for initiative 
on the part of teachers In the formulation of courses of study and In the 
selection of textbooks; to encourage professional interests and to furnish a 
ready and. effective means for the expression of aentlment# and opinion* with 
reference to qwstjoiis of school policy. ( . , , ,/ ' ' 
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trotlve ofllclnls bring (treat heln to the i«ii„ a the co,lncl1 »“d adndhis- 
the educational coufcH has Cn of lre ^n ° ne 8u ^ nt ‘ , " d ‘»t «»X* that 
that It keeps him In touch whT them ‘ « £ P ‘° h ' m than to tbe ‘eache,*. 
■opinions upon various matters In ii " ^ ,s - 0,1,8 " b * e to know lliolr 

« broader view of sehoo, oZs £'5S ^ 

i teacher of chihlren knows the weak points of the m „ ' * he <1, rp l‘- A y 
whether the textbooks In use atT weTadint J ? Z S* *'*"* 1 8b ° k " nw ^ 
(•ranting that the opinion of n single teacher' mlght'™?h m ' "h ''° r Kn " ,< * 
et^oplnlons of the ent.re teach, „ g corps are certain Z 

*•*■«- -? 

the public and that teachcrl ZZ'tZ no ITT” 

boards and as should however utlllw the'fi "" n * S,1, " nl 

t^at teachers have of school conditions. ’ * h fir8thaud kn <>' v lodg« 

SUPERVISION 6 f INSTRUCTION 

*■« 

vision of Instruction. They must decide how'mir 1 "* 1 * a '" 1 e0o " o ' ni,,, ‘ 1 super- 

non, caching 1,11,1 h ™ •"«* 

her. of teachers employed No 'ZZ r „ e ™ ft Lr.""* 0 " *° ,,W 
however, there are in cities of between moon „ i on^il ' " , " n " In iwnotlce. 
visor, not Including the superintendent of h i"' 30,000 P°Puhi,Io n one super* 
principal teaching no, more than half tl£ 

,bere ,a " ? \£T 5 

teachers. P " 0t tenCh,DB n,or * ,han b «'< time to every 39 

vising, or nonteaching, prlncl^f^ «re: (1) A super- 

vise three or four buildings- (3) n nr i nin . v . ff * " a P rlnc| pal to Ruiwr- 

that the principal may be free a few , , tl,e Bramnwr erodes so 

(5) a substitute teacher to relieve teaching n * ,° f / ,e da & for supervision; 
vise for a day or half day . w*k * PrinCiPal8 * that tbe * “<» super- 

•Krzi irs.tTs.z r„r* - ^ <•»— 1 

UHte b«, dlle. b.Mln*,'**, 

very doubtful whether a board of education «... , * 8 10 rooma each 11 *< 

sary to employ a lupervlsorv prl^lpal for^ch 1 L?* expendi,ure "cces- 

Ihere are six school bull, 11,,^ of to rooms each and iTuferoV’ Z iDBtaac *’ 
principal In charge of each bulliiine ti,„ . ’ “ ° ,f tbere 18 8 /»upervlslng 
about $12,000 a y«r ^1,^, 0 clit “■* pf " Uch ™r*rvM6n would be 
to the $12,000 there’be added $5 000° f or W ° U J <1 b * about * 75 ' 000 - " 
whools’and $6,000 for supervisors of the Rnecioi*^ 1 ^^ ° f the 8Uperint endent of 
vision would be $23,000, or about one-third of ti, 8U J *’ C,a ’ the *°*al«co8t of super- 
tion. It would seem tor ,B8truc - 

supervisory force In proportion to (he amount^t foMeaXg 8PeD ‘ 0 " U,e 

h*s and^f etuploylmf n* 8^^ndalng^ p ( rin^i^ C f ^T” 8 “ b »« d - 

ha. been made effective SST^ ^ wW,e not ^ 
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A better plan where there are so many small buildings that a supervising 
principal can not be placed In charge of each Is to employ a primary and a 
grammar grade supervisor for the entire city. Whether or not both a primary 
and a grammar grade supervisor should be employed depends, of course, upon 
the size of the city. In a city employing from 40 to io elementary-school teach- 
ers, a primary supervisor would l>e sufficient, as this would leave only the 
grammar grades to be supervised by the superintendent. In cities employing 
more than 70 elementary teachers, good use could be made of both a primary 
anti a grammar grade su|ier\isoMf there nre no supervising principals. If the 
grammar grades are centralized in one building, the principal should be free 
most of the time for the purpose of supervising the instruction. 

Since the tendency is to erect larger elementary-school buildings so as to re- 
duce the number of small buildings, thereby making the schools more efficient, 
the problem of supervision can l>e solved by piuclng a supervising principal in 
charge of each building. I almost cities having- or^ 2Q or 25 elementary teach- 
ers all the children could be housed In one building, thus making it possible 
for the superintendent to do all the supervisory work; that is, If he is pro- 
vided with clerical assistance. 

In tiie cities that have supervising principals or teaching principalis in charge . 
of each of the elementary schools or of a- group of elementary schools, every- 
thing possible should be done to economize the principal’s time, so that he may • 
be free to give practically all of it to supervision, or. if lie has to teach so that 
he may give his attention to his classes without being interrupted by telephone 
calls, which in many school systems require much of the principal’s time tu 
answer. These calls are permitted to come at any moment, ami if the prin- 
cipal is visiting a -classroom, he must leave to answer the telephone, or If 
teaching he must leave ills class. This' nuisance has been lessened to a certain 
extent in some schools by appointing a pupil to answer the telephone, but In 
^majority of cases the principal bit|self Is wanted by some- parent pr other 
person. 

To eliminate this evil telephones in the school buildings should be connected 
only with the superintendent's office. Parents should have no direct telephone - 
connection with the school buildings except through the superintendent’s office, 
where a clerk should attend to all calls. .Principals are also interrupted at 
almost any time in the day by visits from parents and others In regnrd to this 
qj; that matter, often of little consequence ; so, in order to lessen this evil, there 
should be a regular office hour agreed upon by the principals and the superin- 
tendent, which should be the same for ail elementary schools, and should 
he printed In the report cards and |»erlodlcally sent home to parents so that 
it may become fixed in the nilnds of the parents that the principals may be 
seen only at certain times In the day. , ■ 

In cities employing 30 or more elementary and high-school teachers and 
having a high-school enrollment of 100 or more, the high-school principal 
ghoud not be required to teach all the time. One of the weaknesses of meat 
high schools is a lack gf constructive supervision. Too often each high-school 
teacher goes her own sweet way without considering how her work relatftt to 
] that of the other teachers. Supervision is needed in every high school/ to Mp 
I coordinate the work of the several departments, to secure more uniformity to 
( marking pupils, and to secure better classroom methods of Instruction. 

Supervision of the so-called special subjects Is a misnomer In most of the 
smaller cities. Though called supervisors, they are nothing but perlpfriMtlc 
teachers of music, art, and other subjects. By teaching a glass once every/ two 
weeks or once a week they can accomplish little unless thie regular clanlrrootn 
teacher 1 b able to glv| additional instruction in these subjects. The supuriMc 
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should do more supervising and require more tenchlug of these subjects on the 

• part of the regular teacher, if the supervisor or special teacher, ns she is some- 
times called, does all the teaching, the regular • teacher will feel no responsi- 
bility, saying, M That ip the work of the supervisor of music or art.” , In a cer- 
tain school that, had employed a supervisor of penmanship for many years the 
scores made by the children in penmanship revealed that It was below average. 
When the cause was sought for the rather poor showing as compared with 
other cities where no supervisors of^penmnnship were employed it was dis- 
covered that the teachers depended almost entirely u|s>n the supervisor for 

* results. If this supervisor ‘had supervised and held the'tenchers rcs|»onsib1e. the 
results would without doubt have been better. In some cities where /there aw 
special teachers of music the results are poor because the teachers have few «»r 
no music lessons between the dates of the music teacher's visits. 

The problem of teaching the' special subjects, may l»e solved. by organizing 
the school so that the pupils from the first grade up have their recitations In 
'arithmetic, history, geography, and the other older subjects, with one toucher 
and report to special teachers In other moms for music, drawing, physical 
training, and the other newer subjects. If an arrangement of the kind Is made, 
ths overhead charge of special supervision la eliminated. At Sewlckley. l»n„ 
tor example, a few r years ago the superintendent of schools after a visit to 
Oery, Ind., was convinced that he could Introduce pla^\ manual training, and 
heme economics without employing supervisors of those subjects; so a pro- 
gram was arranged whereby the regular classroom teachers are kept occupied 
while pupils are receiving instruction in manual training and home economics, 
amt while they are on the play ground. To do this the work Is departmen- 
talised throughout the grades; that is, there are special teachers for* music, 
drawing, manual training, home economics, nncLplny. All the older sublets, 
as arithmetic, geography, and history, are taught by th* regplnr classroom 
teacher. The superintendent of school* says: 

With t)ie change of school organization from the inflexible one-room unit to 
the present flexible interdepepdalde condition came manual training, domestic 
•device, nqd physical training.. Ordinarily, the Introduction of rhese depart- 
ments would have meant additional Instructors. However, the plan operated 
without any change in the number of the stuff This was a downright economy 
in teaching force as well as enrichment of the program content. / 


'GRADING AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 



# Various arrangements for the individual child's progress through the grades 
unhindered and unhurried by others are matters of study und experiment at 
the present time, notwithstanding the fact that ever since pupils have been, 
classified by grAdes their promotion has been a subject for discussion In every 
school system., 

1 ; A promotion system' is primarily a. means of giving each pupil jhe best 
.fhioea for scholastic progress in accordance with bis individual needs and 
espadttes, consistent with the necessities of class instruction, which Is the 
.baste of most teaching, whatever may or may not be its merits. This being 
ths case, there is need of good workable promotion machinery, so that the good 
of ths individual pupil's progress is not lost sight of in the administration 
aripmeies of an orderly grade organization. , • 

. < considerable number of plans for improving the promotion /machinery 
tJbsno haen offered and variously tried. The principles underlying /them may 
.be classified^ as follows: 
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1. Shorter promotion Intervals; that la, at least semiannually Instead of an- 
nually. Tills eases up the application 'of the promotion system. 

2. Freer promotion of individuals whenever they seem capable of doing 
higher work, at other than* the regular promotion times. 

3. Promotion by subject. This has been generally adopted for departmen- 
tal feed work, but s|iarlngly otherwise. 7 / 

4. The provision for a supplementary or review term, a semester or less, a{ 

Intervals In the course of study, which can be skipped by the better students, 
while the poorer ones use It to clear up Shortcomings. / 

3. Two or more parallel series of classes, or sections within o class p rootling 
at different rates, permitting a closer classification of pupils or a rate of progress 
as well as a state of attainment basis, and so Interlocking that pupils can Alfl 
from a fust to a slow class or vice versa nt various points. 

0. IHvision of the class into two or more groups, constant or varying, which 
are conceived not so much ns having different speeds of progress through 4he 
curriculum but as varying In the amount of grade work which they attempt 
beyond an essential 'minimum requirement. Part of the class work may be 
done ns a single class whole, and other parts In various groups according to 
capacity of pupils In these llneh. 

7. Individual attention, supplementing class work, by which, can be secured 
such results as si»ecial help for weaker students, reduced programs for those 
who can not handle ull the subjects simultaneously at the regular grade speed, 
shifting of time from a pupil's strong subject that does not need It to Ills weak 
subject that does, and added advance work for those aiming to skip a grade. 

8. Individual attention to the extent of having each pupil proceed at hla own 
rate, with u minimum of organization ua a class. 

Most of the various plans, with the exception of jteminitmtnl and subject pro- 
motions in* deportments If zed work, are much less practiced than we would he 
led to expect from the claims with which they have been heralded. Most of 
^ them* schemes come and go. The celebrated Cambridge double-track plan has 
been modified beyond recognition. The Pueblo plan emphasized the Importance 
of the Individual so effectively that all school men took notice, hut ns at? ex- 
clusive system It Is doubtful whether It can he found In operation anywhere. In 
brief, all these plans have-made their contributions and now* appeur only as ele- 
ments In other plans. ✓ 

, Tlie reason that none of these schemes have lieen universally adopted, and 
that they have been modified so as to he unrecognizable, may be explained by 
several practical difficulties. Some of the plans for convenient o| oration need 
larger school buildings than prevail In the smaller cities. Some of them are 
rather tint complicated from the administrative side to be successfully handled 
unless the administrator is particularly well qualified and Is thqroughly In- 
terested in 4lie scheme in view. From the teacher's stnnd|>olnt also there are 
comivftctftions and demands for special skill; and with some of the plans there 
yre such faults as the superficial speeding of bright puplla and confusion In 
class management. These faults may not he Inherent In the plans themselves, 
but they are likely to apt»enr when the plans are applied by teachers who do 
not understand them. Many an apparently good plan falls when not skillfully 
handled; Any of the foregoing plans must be handled by experts or they fail., 
They make more problems for the superintendent aiid teacher. - Tlie nearer a 
system cornea to the lock-step system of promotion, the easier it is for the teacher 
and superintendent "One superintendent somewhat naively calls attention to 
the fact that since special classes and sections were formed in hls'school there 
are more questions coming up that he must decide. The old annual lockstep 

90238° — 22- 6 
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system of promotion caused mile vexation of spirit in the superintendent; much 
In the children. Fortunately for the children. In many of the smaller cities 
conditions are becoming reversed, but after all the discussion regarding the 
advantages of semiannual promotions only 245, or 47 per cent of the superintend^ 
entB reporting, promote pupils serninnmiliy. 

The obvious ml vantage of the semiannual over the annual promotion plan is 
that pupils who fail of promotion have to repeat only a half year’s work On 
the other haml there are 16 opportunities for failure in the elementary schools 
promoting semlannally and only 8 in schools promoting annually. 

• , Dr Lpon,lr(1 p * Ayres.** discussing annual and semiannual promotions, savs 
> " int from * l" lre| y mathematical point of view the change from annual to semi- 

s tmnual promotion in a school system — 

' -T/T* ' vhate ' er j( on average progress rate of the children, if for 

temple, 80 )>er cent of all the children are promoted every time. It make* no 
difference in the average progress of the whole group whether the promotions 
take place once a year or 10 times a year. But while the average pn?gre^ 

mu t^rlah y**!! ffertlrf , C '' tbe,r <,,8tr,but,on ‘ brou «Sh the different grndre’ta 

. .. ' f J°° i ' h L 1,, . r , en . n r e P roftK >te<l annually at a steady 80 per cent rate for eight 
•' ^ ^ eh»U And them distributed through the gradea aa follows* Fourth 
grade, achldren; fifth grade. II children; sixth EnX 2 7chll?en seven b 
grade. 88 children; eighth grade. 21 children; total 100 ' n ' emh 

tinn or placc wminnnunlly Instead of annually, the dlatrihn- 

tlon of these 100 children at the end of the eight years will he ns follows - 
' >u # mii ’ ® children; OA, 10 children;- 0B, 19 children; 7A. 20 children* 7H 
: XA. 14 children; 8B, 4 children; total. 100. . • ™* 

* be d i7 er fVJT b<!t ''P en ‘he ‘wo dlatrlbptlona is marked. Under the annual 
~ , lb< ' r ? n b “ v<> “""Dieted the eighth grade, while under the scml- 

has left TXhi™ 4 |, hl, ti e ™ m|,l . e ‘ e<l lt . ° n * he otber hand ‘he am system 
i ha* left d children in the fourth grade, while the semiannual one baa left 

cone lower than the 5U grade. The annual system has carried more children 
through on schedule time hut left more back in the grades, while the 'semiannual 
Thi«nn h "i c,,rr|p,l V«wer all the way through but left fewer bndly retarded 
The annual s.vstetmW reaultcd in better condltlona for th few, while the semi* 
annual oiie has l>ettered them for the many. wuiie.tne semi* 

Classification of pupils in half-^ear grades has rod remedied the evil of 
classifying together pupils widely different attainments. In many schools 
the; bright, the average, and the slow are assigned to the same half-year grade 

• ■."ft" 11 ,B1,eb - hy ' ,he Rftmc * e, " , her. Just as In any other scheme where 

children of all degrees of ability and attainment are classified together, the 
lesson ■ Is too long for some and too short for others. The heat pupils In the 

*c«sf are not tried to the full extent of their ability; the poorest pupils are 

strained to the utmost. At the close of the semester the pupils who fall must 
repeat a half year’s work. The effect of this Is bad. 

But wherein lies the remedy? In cities where there an; small school build- 
ings promotion at half-gear Intervals. Is nhoiit all that la possible, but In cities* 
where the school building, are targe enough to permit of several rooms for 
each grade It Is possible to divide the school Into passes separated by Intervals 
or five or six weeks' jvork. 

If there are three first-grade teachers In a school building, It would be possl- * 

Whilh ° r eVen n,ne ’ the abl !“y ot ‘he children, ' 

which could be determined by mental tests and by trial In the classroom' 

In a certain school system In a city of about 10,000 population there are five 
first-grade, four recond-gn.de, four thlrd-gn.de, and three fourth-grade teachers 
In the same milldlng; but no attempt Is made to classif y the children so that 
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there will be only an interval of a few'weeks* work between each class. All the 
first-grade children are assigned the same work, and all are expected to com- 
plete the same amount during the half-year term. Those who do not must 
repeat the half-year’s work. If the children were divided into groups,* there 
would be only about four weeks between two groups, so that whenever a pupil 
could not maintain himself in his group, he could be placed In the next lower, 
and whenever a pupil showed that he could work mere rapidly than his group, 
he could be advanced to the next higher group. If a pupil had to remain out 
of school for a month, he v could upon his return start in Just -where he left off. 
Some pupils could complete* more .than* the first grade and do part of the second. 

Pr. \V. T. Harris, formerly United States Commissioner of Education, writing 
of the plan of classifying pupils with an interval of a few weeks between 
classes, says: 

Instead of the* Procrustean bed of grades, the pupils Bhould he classified into 
classes of 30 or less each. These classes In all large schools should be sepa- 
rated by intervals of about five weeks’ work. As often as tl^ese classes, any of 
them, become too small tty the withdrawal of pupils, or too large by the assign- 
ment to them of newcomers, there- shffuld be a new formation of classes. The 
best pupils of one class should he sent up to the next the best from the next 
Itelow should be promoted and Joined with the pupils remaining. Those not 
promoted are now united with the best of*;the class that is five weeks* work 
behind them. • • * This process of continual readjustment of classifica- 
tion • • • will render the whole school system elastic and mobile. Like 

the current of a r\\m there will !>e everywhere forward motion— in the middle 
the current Is inoijerapid, at the sides the current flows more slowly. The 
work of the grade laid down for a year’s study will be accomplished in three 
or three and n half quarters by the brightest; bj* the dullest and slowest In 
five quarters. There will he no temptation to push on a slow pupil or drag him 
beyond his powers; no temptation to promote a pupil to a new grade's work 
before thoroughly completing what Is below hhxu 
* It may be urged that this system would cause a collection of the dull and 
stupid pupils Into classes by themselves and of bright pupils Into classes by 
themselves. This, however, does not happen. v The fact Is that the best pupils 
from below are allowed to rise -through the masses above them as fast as their 
ability can carry them. “The stream of bright pupils from below is Inex- 
haustible. From the primary grades it ascends, continually passing fixed 
points to points that move on more, slowly. In every class there will be Its 
quota of bright pupils, some loading the class and some just sustaining them- 
selves in it, having recently Joined it." In a system that gives no attention to 
the grouping of children except to have them dn ^classes a half year apart, 
all the bright children attain the top of the class and mark time and the slow 
ones fall hopelessly to the. hot tom long before promotion time and await pro- 
motion day, when they will be turned back to go over th$ same road again.. 
It Is recognized, however, that the plan Is practicable only In buildings where 
there are several teacherti for the same grade, so that the 80 or more, children 
may be divided Into four or more groups. 

The plan of grouping children according to ability, whether there are short 
# or long intervals between classes, is becoming more common. Of 520 mii»erhi- 
tepdents replying to the question. If there are enough elementary-school children 
of any one grade In a building to form two or more rooms, are th$ children 
divided Into groups according to ability? 207 answered In the affirmative. The. 
methods* ascertaining abiUty are mental and standard educational tesfcCaud 
the teller’s opinion based upon the children’s class work. 


RATE OF PROMOTION. 


V The rate of promotion varies greatly In different cities.' Some proroote only 
75 her .cent" of 1 heir pupil*,' while otheraproroote95 percept, ^nat whiat per; 
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«nt of the piipHB should be promoted In cities having semiannual or annual 
promotions? An annual promotion rate of 85 per cent comes nearer a theo- 
re Icnl rate than does 75 per cent, for If the promotion rate Is 75 perron, yZ 
after year. 867 out of J.000 children entering the first grade would /nil In eJght 

?rou1d fa'll * Pr0, "° li0, “ r "* e *" hi,th " 8 ““ ,M>r cent - *« ' hlKIren out of l.fsst 

The following table shows the effects of different annual promotion rate, in 
a school s)ftem, nssuinlnp that none die or drop out: 1 

Effects of annual promotion rates. 


Promo- 

tion 

rate. 

Years 

required 

for 

average 
child to 
complete 
• grades. 

Failures 
'among 
each 
1.000 
children 
In 8 years. 

100 

8.00 

0* 

99 

8.08 

70 

98 

8. 16 

140 

97 

8.24 

210 

06 

8.33 

280 

95 

a 42 

360 

94 

8.50 

420 

93 

8.60 

496 

92 

8.69 

<560 

91 

8.78 

• 630 

90 

• 8.89 

700 

89 

Km 

770 

HH 

87 

9.09 

9.19 

K4Q 

910 

86 

9.30 

980 

86 

9.41 

1,050 

84 

9.62 

1, 120 

83 

9.63 

1, 190 

N2 

9.76 

1,280 

81 

9.87 

1.330 

80 

moo 

1,400 

79 

12 

1,470 

78 

10.27 

1,546 

77 

10.38 

1,610 

76 

10. 52 

1,6*0 

76 

• 

mm 

1,750 

. 


• I>r cent 
Children ; of 
in each ) children 
1 ,000 above 
toiling In normal 
8 years: ! agejor 
t grades. 


0 
68 
132 
192 / 
249 
302 
352 
398 
♦42' 
4*1 
5 

558 

691’ 

623 

632 

•79 

705 

729 

761 

771 

790 

808 

824 

840 

kn 

867 


0 

3.4 

6.7 

9.9 

12.9 
16.0 
lx. 7 
21.4 

24.0 
26. 4 
28.X 
31. I 

33.3 
Xu 4 

37.4 

39.4 
41.2 

43.0 
44.8 

46.4 
48, 0 

49.6 

51.0 

32.4 

53.7 

65. 0 


In practice the average promotion rate In the smaller cities Is about DO per 

fcrm,t J '!l K r 7 ' lM ‘ r " , °" ° f promotlon ,n 38 'yi'l-m wliool systems In ,Hf- 
f< rent sections of the country. The following table shows the |ter tent pro- 
moted hy grades In the 38 cities: 1 

Per cent promoted in rack grade, .18 eitiet combined. 


Grade. 


1 .... 

2 .... 

3.. .*. 

4 .. .. 

6 .. .. 

7.... 


Average toy, 100,000 children. 


m <•>*. 

'm i 



u 


TWEOwt of Promotion tUtmooSchool KttMucr . la Am. 8dl. Bdlour^Ms. 
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Possibly a 100 per cent promotion rate would be tlie best! As it Is, a teacher 
In any grade must decide whether her pupils have completed the work of the 
grade. If In her judgment they have, they ure sent on to the next grade; If 
they have not, they repeat the grade. The recelvlug teacher has nothing to say 
In the mutter. It might be a good plan to promote all the pupils and then 
let the teacher who receives them decide what ones can do the work of her 
grade. This suggestion is made in view of the fact that an experiment con- 
ducted at Springfield and Decuturi III., shows that in these two cities all the 
chlhlrep can he promoted to their udvuutage. 

The plan Is for each teacher to make up the usual list of pupils she would 
recommend for promotion and for failure. The pupils marked for failure ure 
advanced to the next higher grade, but on probation, and are subjected to a 
regimen carefully devised and frequently checked up with a view to stimulating, 
the pupils, the parents, and the teachers to increased efforts. 

At the close of the first semester of 1018-19 ill the two citfes 1,276 pupils 
were listed for failure. This was before the teacher knew tliut the children \ 
were to be promoted on condition. As a result of the experiment. It was found/, 
that over 75 js*r cent maintained themselves in the grade to which thby had been! 
provisionally udvunced. 

This procedure wus' rej»ented lu June, ut the close of the second semester, 
when 881 pupils who would ordinarily liuve fuiled were provisionally promoted. 
The next fall these children begun the work in the grades to which they were 
advanced, ami 75 i»er cent of them made good. The cxiierlmetit was tried for 
tlie third time when 984 pupils were placed on probation in the grade ubove. 
Tills time about 60 per cent maintained themselves, K 

The question limy he asked, How tunny of the pupils promoted on probation % 
came up again for provisional promotion? Of the original 1.276 probationers, 
1,087 did not again tiecome probationers. ^ 

From these ami other data It Is evident tliut the experiment lias thus far 
been successful lb these two cities. The pluti Is ut teust worth a trial in other 



places. 

THE EX A,M t N ATI ON . 

The formal examination held lit stated times lias*. fallen Into disrepute ns a 
‘means of determining whether pupils are to he promoted or not. hut a few scltool 


sii|s.Tliiteiideiits still use the examination to determine fitness of promotion. 

The examination us a means of determining a pupil's fitness for promotion 
lias been discontinued by progressive school superintendents because It leads 
to V cramming," to undue worry and nervousness, and to working With the 
sole end In view of passing, causing the entire work of the school to center 
iilsmt the one Idea. 

It is the custom In many schools tp average the examination marks and the 
classroom marks or to deimnd entirely upon (he classroom grades. 

The investigations made regarding teachers* marks show tluit these marks, 
are Inaccurate and unreliable records of the performance or ability or iiccom- ' 
pi is h men t of pupils, and that the faith which both pupils and teachers have J 
placed in traditional systems of marking is a blind, unreasoning one. / 

It may be asked, Wlmt is the teacher rating? Is It the performance of a / 
pupil In a certain examination, without any consideration of the pupil’s ability? 

Is It the Improvement, the purpose, the accomplishment, the accuracy, the nent- 
nessr the acquisition of knowledge, or wlmt? What Hoes It mean for a pupil 
to receive a murk of 80 per cent? Eighty per cent of wliat? Of what the . 
teacher thinks the child should know? Thus it Is evident that there can bebo 
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absolutely correct way of marking pupils, all de|>endlng upon tbe teacher, her 
standards, her moods, etc. " 

A plan based upon the normal distribution of ability Is recommended by sev- 
oral persons who bare made studies of teachers' marks. The plan la for the 
teacher to pick out from 8 to 10 per cent of her class who are excellent, and to 
place the others In four or five groups with respect to these. As Dennett says •” 

We can not presume to state how much ability a pupil has. nor how valuable 
his work has been, but we can state his relative staling in the class with res- 
sonanle accuracy.” 

One study “ recommends a marking system based on the following dlstrlhu- 
tlon of the Individuals of a glyen class: Three per cent, excellent ; 21 per cent 
superior; 45 per cent, medium; 111 per cent. Inferior; and 12 per cent very 
poor. Of this Inst gjoup, approximately 11 per cent should be cnndltlon.il and 
1 per cent failed, It Is asserted. 

tabflr f .° Iirl " sl, ’ ns reuched *>y some other studies are shown In the following 


Distribution of pupils’ marks according to several investigators. 


cuttdi ! p " 


Smith. 

Ruedlfer 

Meyer 

Fo«t*r 

I>«arborn. 

y 

Cajori,. . . 

Starch: 

Elemeutary . 
Advanced . . . 


Per cent. 
20 
IS 
24 
21 
22 

23 
20 

24 

1 

W 

44 


Per cent. Per cent. 
£ 40 < 20 


50 

44 

50 

50 

50 

42 

38 

30 

. 33 


15 

24 

18 

22 

23 
21 

24 

8 

0.5 


: Per emt. 
10 
10 
4 
7 

3 
2 

■ 7 

7 

4 

’ 2.5 



mm. 


Although there arc diircrenccs of opinion, they fall within the .range of 
carlo Ion of a flexible system. Such a scnle might l»e staled as follows- (tf 
the total number of marks given, let the A's comprise from 3 to 12 per cent, 

J 11 ® fro, “ 15 t0 25 l* r cw “. tlie O’s from 40 to 50 per cent,' the U's from 
15 to 25 per cent, and tlie E's or fullures from 2 to 12 per cent. * 

Bennett" propora the following: 

p,an am, . ono which haft proven] easy to two Is to let A 
moan one of the Witt Quarter of the class; lot B Inean “one of the socond 
best quarter ; let C tacan all the others who have done a passing quality of 

"i ut fir w,rk 80 n,Hrk ^ 1 * ; - 

r^uir^ n^ tn ^11 not . ** * **** polk-y of the school arbitrarily to 

require jmy to fail , therefore, abundant notice, special Instruction, and fre- 
quent reclassification should eliminate iJ’s from the tlnal marks. 

Such plans us the foregoing are bused upon two assumptions: 

1. That the work of a given grade and the standards demanded therein 

shall be. so shaped that the large majority of the class shall at all times be 
doing work of a passing grade. ' 

2. That In every class the normal distribution of ability is approximately " 

the same. * ' 

If such plans were adopted In graded schools thdre would not be tbe wide 
variations in standards of promotio n that are found ih th^same school systems 

IT Beniiett, Henry B. . School Efficiency. Ginn 4k Co M 1017, 

** f lnk0,- J* l Jb f* ®. The Marking System In Theory and Practice. Warwick A York, 

Baltimore, 1918. .• / ... , ■ ■ 

M RmnnmFF Men rf B, School efficiency. Ulaa A Cq* 1017 . 
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and even In the same buildings. One teacher may have 40 per cent of her chil- 
dren marked “A,** while auother teacher In the same building teaching the 
same grade may have' only 5 per cent marked “A” and 40 per cel^t marked “ C.* 1 
Under the foregoing plan In operation It Is evident that each class Itself would , 
virtually determine Us o\vti standard by which the individual member shall' 
be Judged in reflect to promotion. 


ACCOUNTING, RECORDS, AND* REPORTS. 

Xn nionjr'of the smaller cities hut little attention Is given to fiscal school .ac- 
counting. Bills are paid and the secretary of the school board unikes no clas- 
sification, of exjiendltures for. fuel, light, janitor -supplies, pupil supplies, etc.; 

4 so at the close of the school year it Is a difficult mutter* for him to make out 
the fiscal rei>orts called for by the State department of public instruction or 
the United States Bureau of Education, and t\s an aid In the administration of 
the schools his system of accounting Is practically worthless. 

In order that accounting may aid In economical administration the accounts* . 
should be so kept that the cost per pupil of each school building and each 
school department as kindergarten, elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools may be determined. If this Is done, extravagance In the. use of sup- 
plies, etc., in uny building or department may be detected. If, for example, the 
cost of textbooks or pupil supplies in an elementary school building Is much 
ubove the average for the city, an investigation wolild reveal the cause. If a 
school board keeps Its accounts to show the cost of fuel per 1,000 cubic feet 
In each building, variations from the menu uult cost of the system diWi of other 
neighboring city-schopi systems cun be detected. In a small city that had no 
accounting systenn the superintendent hud the board introduce a cost-account r 
system, which revealed that the cost of fuel per 1.0(H) cubic fit 1 !. In school NoJ 1 
was $1.57; in school No. 2, $1.52; in school No. $ $2.49; in school No. 4, $1.82; 
ami in school No. 5, $1.57. The board made an investigation .to determine why 
fuel In school. No. 3 cost per 1.000 cubic feet so much more than the average 
for the city. They discovered that the furnace needed repairing and that the • 
janitor did not know how to fire properly. Without such an amounting system, 
which also showed the cost per unit of 1,000 ouljic feet each nmnth In -the year, 
the waste In the one building would hi all probability never have'been dls- - 
covered. . , 

If the cost per student hour* in each hlgh-school subject were obtained, there, 
would no doubt be startling surpriw* in some school systems. Where one high- 
school subject costs flv£ times the amount of anothef the fntt must lie explained. 
Indeed, 'there nmy be no satisfactory explanation, yet without comparing the 
student hour cost of different hlgh-tjhool subjects, a superintendent may not 
realize that certain subjects are bemg overemphasized, and that lie could go 
organize bis school as to reduce the student hour-cost of a certain subject costing 
live or six times as much as other subjects. For Instance, In one small city school 
system the cost of Uitin instruction in the third 'and fourth years Is 55 cents per 
student recitation, and In other subjects about 9 cents per pupil recitation. A 
superintendent who Is not wholly blind to the fact that relative values shoult) be 
considered can not help asking whether Latin Is worth six times ns much ns the , 

other subjects. Possibly few superintendents can he made to realize how much - 

more emphasis they are placing on tome subjects until the cost of each subject 
Is reduced to a per-student recitation basis. 
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Several years ago the superintendent of schools at Newton. Mush., where the 
cost of each pupil ration. In the high schools was ascertained. discovered that 
.MI pupil recitations la Creek cost the sayte „» 28. S pupil recitations la Frei.,-1, 
t mt 1_ ptipl recitations in science were equivalent In -cost to 1«.2 pupil re. Ha- 
onsHn.Lt.B isl,. «m!»that-it takes 41,7 pupil recitations In vocal mush- to <s, 

IllTfacu! i',iS: ,,UPl ' r, ‘ tU “ ,i ° I “ iU T ' ,e “ u '* ri, ‘ l “' dpl ". (H1 

. .. * t '** n *lo we feel like -denying the .spilvtdenev of these 

Ue tun not deny our responsibility for fixing them as theV «pp 

!ven» W 1 l>ci l ,, !{. If It leads to ,e wiser assignment of values In the future 

Lreater wisdom In these .assignment* will c6t»e. uot bv refere, a* ... ;, w 
P«.scdly Itxed and Inherent viilues In these subjects then, selves hm fr n" 1 ’ 
""" """’V Vr no, ^ ln S .tihrtut^The ahsoluti^vahie 

must po down or we ahull Invest In something else. * 1 

The forego ! „k examples are given to call attention to the fact l!,„, 
accounting helps „ superintendent to decide whether or not- certain adlvl.le? 
should be continue.!. Far Instance. It, the school where Lath, in the third and 

fourth year costs six times as tau.-lr as the other sul.Jects. 

should (HUtder whether or not he should continue to offer the sal. Jet after the- 
second year, eajwclully In view of the fact tbat other valuable aubj.-ets arc not 
lin ifJtltH) in the hlgh-Mrhool iMirrirtilutn. . * 

In order to keep school accounts systematlcally.'su|s-rl., te, , dents of schools 
in he smaller cities should persuade their hoards of education to' adopt ,1 system 
of bookkeeping based U|k>i, the classification of receipts and expenditures rc-o.a- 
m. aided several years ago by the Department of Superintendents of life Natloual 
mention Association. The schedule refoininended Is ns follows: 

■ * • 

* Payments. # 

T. EXPKNSF.S {t.’nHT OK CoNlRCTlNi; srifuo!. SYSTKMf 

-♦ * \ 

l ~ 

j Total, j SularifN. .. 

Kifeksm or Ueneiul Control (Overukao <'iiar<;en). j * 

1. Board of education and secretary's office j 

2. School elections end school census. . . • • f 

3. Finance offices end eccounts * , U 

4. Legei service* ; 

J* J?2f rmt i on jndJnnln nuance of office imiVlfn* ‘ ' ■ f 

«. chert* of buildings end supplies. ... t 

7.* Office of super InVetidenY 6f school* * V 

10. Tjj^el ; f, r 7 v rr “ « * - -■ — * ~ 

•' * . . , ~ S — " — 
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i 
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Befools and special activities. 


hay 

SClUMlI*. 


Evening 

iH'liuuU. 


Total. 


, j | 

; m<n. , 

‘ larv. Second* Ele- ^ 

inch'td- arv men* ??'! 

‘ »i»k (high), tary. 3 
! kinder- \ j 

Karlen. 


Voca 


Spa* 

.1 'SlHVial rial 
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hcllooLv , 


> 


* * 1 

op 1 shtkv*ti«is. j 

T ‘ i 

‘ ! t 

; ; 

* i - i 

• 

11. Salariesofsif^-nisors of grade* and suh. , 

j 


' . 1 


13. Other e\i*ens«"< of supervisors 





14. Other exTiefiscsAif principals 

1 j Salaries of teachers. 







! 

•/••** 

1|. Tik v ♦ 1 w h# h If 4 



er ! 


J7. Ktatiofiery-and supplies used hi instruc- , 

. 

• 

! 







vf ; 

19. Total ‘ 

K.XPFNSF.SOF < IFF.RATIONUF Sf'llfJOL Pt.ANI. 

w 


s' ! 

. 







2-i. t ight and |Hiwor r * ■ • 





21. Janitor's Mip|*l:»‘». 

2 -k fuller expeii*e> nf operation of uho*.l 

1 1 


■ 1 

1 • 

2»V. Total 

— 

... ^ v. .. 




EirKNSKS or Mmntfnanck or School 
- Pi. a NT. | 

' / 

' . n 

rrr 


27. ltepajr of hui (dings and upkeep of 

! 1 

■■ -i 

! i . ' 





30. <Uherex|a*nsesof maintenance ofschiKd 

! r i 

r ■ ! . : ' 

31. Total... 

i 

— 




Kiris sis or Armmtv aoknciks. 

. « 


i ' i 


i.inRARii:*f.< 

1 

i 

! 1 

r 





other expenses. 


promotion or iikalth. 


35. Salaries 

30. Other expenses. , 


TRANSPORTATION OF Pt l'IUH. . 


37. Rularies 

3*. t)thcr expenses. 


Total ^ 

‘ lfUfCXUANKtlCS EXFKNSF.il. / I 


(d. Payments to*>rivate schools t 

41. Payments to schools of other civil divi- 
sions... 

43. Care of children In institutions.^. 

43. Pensions 

44. Kent..; 

45. Other miscellaneous ex pensea.... 


Total.. 


ill 


i 


.V 


sif 


O 

ERIC 


46. 
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N /- 


■ 

Class of buildings. 

Tout value 
of sites,- 
buildings, 
and 

equipment. 

Value of 
sites and , 
buildings. ; 

! 

1 Value of 1 
equipment. 

I; ■ ! 

1 Interest 
1 on value 
j of school 
plant. 

; 

1 


Elementary school* 

Secondary school.* 

Normal schools 

Schools for the Industries.. 
Special school* 


Bookkeeping blanks basod upon diet, distribution uf exp4»ii(1lttires may In* hud 
from several publishing houses. The following shows kind of blank that the 
dark of the school board should use in keeping bis account? in accordance 
with the foregoing schedule: 


CLERK'S FINANCIAL RECORD. 

V 


EXPENSES INCCRRED POl tlSCAL TEAR ENDING 19.... 

W arrant. 


Ed i ten* 


No. 'lute. | 


To whom issued, j. Amount. 


I. 


Board of !) School , ,, , , 

Education.* election. ■* tioual * . _ ! Total 1 Su l* r * 1 

Clerk!* School j adminis- | ex J£ n j ToU ‘- vision. 


Offloe. 


‘fl.' 


I, census. 
I 


tration. 


i it 


I ! 

i i; 


n. instruction. 


m. AU-XIUART AGENCIES. 


Salaries Supplies 
ot | useu In 
teachers, j instruction 

“ *r 


;! 


I if 


i 


•j Other ex* ■! 
peiidlture* of ■ Total. 
| instruction. . 

jt lecture* { 

A J 

1 i ihrarv ! and other 1 
i u,,rary - auxiliary ; 
.• J* agencies. 

Trans* > 
portatlon.j 

t i ■. r 


if i ti i 

ii 1 ti 11 

1" \ ■ 


IT. uPEBSTlON OF PLANT . 


r. MAINTENANCE Of PLANT. 


Janitor 

wages 

and 

supplies. 

i ; Water. 

Fuel. 11 light, 
jl power. ; 

Other ex- 
penses of 
operation. 

!| Ij Repair and ; 

!j ground*. , 

Repair and 
upkeep of 
•equipment. 

I ; 

l j ; 

! Insur*! 
: anee. . 

1 other | 
expenses. 

' !i 

Total. 5 ’ 

~d 


I 1' ! ' 

1 1 

1 

ii ■; [ 

1 



•*i 1 11 1 i 

1 

ii 1 ii l 1 

i i 

• _ 

ii r s 

i. ! 

i i> 

Jc— 



■ 


< 


* 



‘ 1 

) TITrv^A PfTAL OUTLAY. PAM Y ENTS OP 

INDEBTEDNESS. i 


Grand total I .. 

current dis- Depreda- , Hnaf grand 
bumments. tion of plant I total ourrent 
(estimated). { disbursements. 


Land. 


T 


”l I- 

TT 


i-t 


New 

build- 

in*. 


Additional 

equipment. 

alterations. 

etc. 

I f 


Total. 


i {Short 
time 
notes J 


rirTj— r 


Bonded <} ■ - Jt 
prind- j; inter- 
Ptl- | «t f 


h hool boar. 8 that have been keeping account* In accordance with these 
fora.* report that their accounting has Ikh-n nmch siu.plllled and has I, re * 

now ,. U N '7'" "* VUlm,ble for "'bain 1st rathe parish, slmv I an- 

now a hie to Compare their exis-nses Item by Arm with other cities ‘ X|1V 

.HI ^177**'" "???" “ S "|H... these forms cun present pruc.icull'v 

k In nJ ' " ‘" e P “ n "* e wf uh,ta » "* "'bninlstratlve contro . Itesi.les 

o " “'T. J° Sh ° W '' U,t «**■*« "rcvlmtsly suggested. secret 
8b ' , l ul * , ut «* '--I or each month be able to show the true 

una im ill ’ll H H , r' i"' 1 ,liS,rlCt - a Statement of all assets 

uiiu liitbilit it 8. He should. al« 0 present for eueiriteiu uppronrluted a state* 

meat of the amount on haial at jhe beginning of the fiscal tear, 

<?z.nt ev rr. r ° r n, “ *** -"rf ** ^ ****** »« u«te. n* 

urine M " { «*>" .'ear. the ..mount ex pea. Id 

luring the present month, an.l total ex,,endi,nrcs. Me elude will, 

'tir;; 1 " ,0 '•'""n.M.sl for during the halan.e of ,he ye.lr. .1,e 

ctinr^os, total, mid tin* IiaIiiimv imiilahb*. 

• i ^ l >r,, l l ''* r, > statement or invoice should be rendered .nice n'venr. This would 

i.: 1 '.,; 0 '“‘v:: f Kr,,u,,,K bu " d,,,w - •>»»■«. ■»--*«. a.;,. a,„X 

brltf, small citj schools eat. not become as efficient as thrv should until 
thej adopt some accounting syst showing the disposal of every eent appro. 

• srs ir nr ** - * * ^ 

There 'art* tnany things alsmt the schools other about the 'Untune that' 

the school board. the »ii|s-rli,tei,denr. and the need to know If the 

schools are to he administered so that they will constantly Increase f„ elliciencv 
In s. IumiI system that Is stea.llly improving In the quulity of its work one will 
find that some of the things happening tin-: 

1. Kro.nyyar to year the sclna.l systeta will enroll a larger pemouage nf the 
^ drop out a “° “ ,Ml n ‘ rrJ " M>m fur,l,,,r ul0 "« *“ ««"■* Blades before 

.h« ri:;; :;rr pnpi,s * to 

nnr oT^r 7," lH ‘ f ’T f “ Wr " promotion, and fewer ' 

J iTr ,S “ *7' M ,cir work. 

ahi,r m ‘ aU ' T rW, "" rU - V ee nnd fewer 

' ahm nl! n e . Wlll .' H ‘ * " f IHipi'l* l*cr tet.cher I u reason- 

able limit lias been reached. " 

w.lh‘r l,<! , r r’ «»' ndvnnelng steadily, „„d the Pious under 

whMi they ll\e and work^wlll increasingly make for a more stabilized leaching 

7. \Vl£« pupils do leave school |, will Ik* known why. and in ,|fe light of this 
Informal on the work of the schools will he shaped ,„elr needs better 

*' ,“ P s . f »P they leave school in order to determine 

* herein their training eonld have l>een Improved. ' 

9. Information will be compiled systematically about what other school 

systems are doing In order t hut the system in question uiuy profit by the 
experience of others elsewhere. * I one oy the 

Among the facts that should always be^at hand In the superintendent’s 
7^7. ° rder ,h ’ t tbe . 8cho "i authorities may determine for themselves as 
o . whether the system has been steadily improving or steadily declining, are 
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1. The number nf c'lilldren nt different ages in the city and the number 
In school, IhiIIi public mid private. 

2. The numlrcr of corn pul son attendance age In and out of school. 

3. The number above compulsory attendance age in and out of school, 

4. The rntlo of pupils atx>vc # compulsory attendance age to those of com- 
pulsory age. Changes In ratio. 

. 3. Nmnbcr of pupils for each 100 beginners dropping out of school at each 
age mid at each grade; number of those leaving to enter school elsewhere; 
number leaving for other causes. 

0. I ex cent of those entering the first grade to complete the elementary* 
school course; the. high-school course. * 

7. I er cent of those completing the elementary schools to enter high school. 

8. IVr cent of those entering high school to complete the course. 

0. Per cent of high school graduates, who enter college. Kind of work done 
In college. 

10. The ng«*-grnde distribution of all pupils for each school and for the entire 
system, from which can lie determined farts about retardation and acceleration 
of pupils. 

11. Attendance. Average dally attendance based on number helonglng on * 
school imputation ; distribution showing number and per cent attending 1 to 10 

; days, 11 to 20. and so on. 

12. Whot 1 those who have graduated from high school within 4, fi, or 10 years 4 * 

[l » re f1oil, K- * hos * who have graduated from the grammar school, those who left 

II the elementary grades without graduating, those who left high school without 

graduating. ' 

♦ ,;t ’ ,Vr <^ n l <>* pupils who fail of promotion In each grade and in rneh subject. 

• 14. Ability of pupils as determined by school grades, standard, tests, and 
mental tests. 

15.** Various cost Items. 

f ir >* I 'reparation, experience, and other significant f a cta^ regarding teachers. 

! 17. Significant facts regarding schools In other cities. * 

Statistical information, and information of nonstatlstlcal character about 
the system necessary to this end, is secured In large school systems by a group 
of experts who give their whole time to compiling and interpreting such facts; 

{1 * n mh&II systems th? data should be .collated ‘ftp the superintendent through a 
carefully devised system of reports which he should retpilra princljwls and 
teachers to file at stated Intervals and which should be tabulated and made 
available by a clerk working under the direction of the superintendent. 

A complete set o / records should be lnat a lied in every school system. Sam- 
ples of such records may he obtained* from school publishing houses that make a 
Specialty of publishing school record cards, bookkeeping blanks, and other ma- 
terial to assist superintendents in fiscal and child accounting. 

Just how the information thut a sui>erintei>ilent collects and compiles regard- 
[' * n K school system may be mude available to the public is a problem that 
he must solve better than he has In the past. The published annual report 
is one means, hut It is read by comparatively few people, often not even by the 
members of the school boon!. However, those few who do read the report are- 
no doubt interested In the schools. Jts publication may possibly be Justified 
oh the ground? that a few interested persons read ^the report The facts 
regarding the school systems should, howeyer. be preserved in some permanent 
[ form, as in a published report, for future reference and comparison.. Then, too, 
i the superintendent's published report Is about the only^ method of conveying in- 
‘ formation regarding his. schools to superintendents in other cities! The ex- 

^ — — Aim J 
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cmlT The e.^r 1 TT " r0nl ,W * nnd in ,t8e,f tholr pnhll- 

Z'Z IT, I T 18 0f Vn "' e ,0 8tmU ‘ n »" to «*"* of education and lo 
dliera making studies of M 10 ..I conditions throughout the country If a 

T"*' T rT** " "*** B ' Vln * to^» about 

. bool sj stem, he .-an nee It In replying to moot of the Inquiries from students 
and others mi iking special studies. imtonts 

ouTJTT' hOWCV r r ' th * * re " t nmJorlt - v of 'be city school reimrts are useless 
either for the use of the school board, the public, or anyone else. In that ther 

ili.iT.hT " I " ,f, ’ rn,n " on ""at 'he schools' have accomplished nnd 

h t their need* are. Many of the reports contain nothing hut n few Items 

■TrT 5 'J!T. • T * hiCh • 8, ' l " >0, "•">«< of nieinhers of the 

■TTio T T rPP<>rt8 tfnm ,he o f special s, linnets. The 

«nt I T 8 " 8,,n " V not in unit costs-, „ short, nothing 

that shows whether the Schools are becoming more and more efficient, and If not 

The superintendent who would succeed In permanently Improving hie school, 
must ,n some way Inform the public of their needs. As Hr. n.hherley sIvsT" 

cinls to n desire fur progress, and 'Inspired with confidence that those who' 

ZZSPZ X MK ? 

thToidUie"" 1 "* ' T°°' n ' P ° rt ' h0 "' PVPr woH P rp i Mlrp tl It ttioy be. is not rend by 
th, public, some other means must be used to get the. necessary Information to 

the people. This can. no doubt, be best done through the columns of the cltv 
newspapers. The farts nio auperlutehdent wishes p.esented should 2 
carefu ly worked o„, and then written up under Ids direct,!,,,. IMhe t T» 

sulrime" , re,mr '° r " T ""‘ n T' be should hi* nspicstod to submit to the 
superintendent what has been written. Another means by which to Inform the 
people regarding the schools |s the mimeographed circular to he distributed 

thsTn T P ° m ‘' 8 ' TI,, ‘ S0 r|r, ul " re "batiM consist of only a page or two. so 
that the busy parent will take the lime to read them. Then In many other 
ways easily discoverable, there may be kept up a constant process of dlssemlna. 
lion of news about the schools; as through talk Ac fore the -chamber of com 

eT,dh.t-'T„ ,?T lM,, " e8 nm,,en ' ppr,nln, "« »» education, through 
exhibits of the pupils work, which will Increase the collective interest and pride 

ofthepnrents; througo posters displayed In store windows to set forth slg- 
nlflrant thing* about the nchoola. % K 

To some 8ii|s>rlntendents tills may seem ilke " advertising " t!.omselves It t. 

, If they are wlflslily thinking of themselves; but. IfSlhey are thinking of the 
schools. It Is not advertising themselves hut calling attention to what the schools 
art* doing and what mop© they should do 

-tsssar 1 not make prngreM un,eM the -*• « on 

s As Dr. Frank F. Bunker well says In the school survey report of Columbia. 

A community thinks as Individuals, and feels as Individual. - >,„» .. 

-Cubbertey. E. p. Public School AdmlnlstrsUoa. pp. 428-2L ~ ‘ 

8 - ®»- o* «due. Bui., 1018, No. 28, pp. 2T-S8. ' 
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cnn the community In Its corporate and legal capacity be expected to, carry Into 
execution the cherished proposal. Furthermor e conmnnUy. iV* ^ 

norafe capacity. never acts until It to compelled to act, especially when it comas 
to increasing taxes, for Its representatives have been told in ways unmistakably 
plain that increasing taxes Is a grievous matter, almost Indeed as much tuba 
feared as committing the •' unpardonable sin.” The first and necessary step then* 
in any plnn contemplating Increasing the maintenance Income of the school*, or 
indeed of any other group or municipal activity, is to enlist the active interest 
of Individuals, as many in number, and so representative In character, that their 
demand will Irresistibly impel the community, as a corporate body, to take the 
desired action. 

It Is a mistake to expect the men who chance at the moment to he the legal 
representatives of the community to take the desired action upon their own 
initiative It is a mistake also to think that an appeal to them albne will suf- 
fice Thev, as individuals, may be quite in accord with the proposal ; but, untoia 
they can be shown that the project his won die ear of the community and tbit 
the community desires the requested action, they .as the community's trustoaa 
and spokesmen can not, neither could they, cotpmlt the community to the ptob. 

A community therefore, and Its represent atlve* also, may appear to be lndlfferant 
to a given matter; whereas, In point of fact, those vitally concerned In It bnva 
not adopted the method* and-taken the steps which are necessary to arouse dto 
community to such Interest that action will follow automatically and of necestfty. 

Responsibility for the Initiative In matters pertaining to the schools ought, 
course to rest with the board of education* the superintendent of schools, 
principals, and the teachers. They know most about the kind of nervice wtU* 
the schools are giving to the community ; they are the ones who know ijNg 
about the present and the future needs; In fact, the community expects taaaa 
officers and teachers take the lead In informing it of the schools work, af 
their needs, and to suggest concrete plans. for meeting these needs. 

It In not sufficient.- therefore, -If nothing more be done than for the hoar d af 
education formally to request of the tax levying body an advance In rate* Thane 
resronsttde must first present their case to the people who make up the coniM- 
nltv When the people are convinced of the* need, and are willing individual 
to iv taxed to meet It, there will he no objection made when the matter is pal 
up to the officials /who fix the rate. T*e community in its cor^nae capacRr 
will have spoken and action will inevitably follow. 

The established method of winning the active attention of a community* 
that of publicity ; .and no opportunity for Informing the iwoplc about tl 
schools — their aims, thefr work, their cost, their problems— should ever l>e tot 
eo bv. Through the columns of the local press, through bulletins hwued on ^a-^. 
clal phases of school work, through talks before civic bodies on matters I^rtato* 
Ins to education, through exhibits of pupils' work which will arouse the 7>lh'ctlfa 
Interest and pdde of the parents, through the medium of the parenttwcharr 
associations, and in many of her ways easily discoverable, there can be kept ap 
a constant prdeesa of dissemination of news about the schools. Furthermore, 
it must not he overlooked tha* the purenta of the children who are In school art 
the people who make up the community group and who determine what tal- 
lowing bodies shnll do. It ought not to l*e a difficult matter to convince tha 
parents of the educational needs of their own children, nor of the value of what 
the slyboots are doing, notr of the necessity for coneertWl action to secure reliet 


